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HON. JOHN BELL, OF TENNESSEE, “ UNION” CANDIDATE TOR PRESIDEN. 


[PuorocraPHep sy HuGues, or NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. ] 


THE UNION CANDIDATES. 


Tue Party “of the Union and the Constitution,” which met at Baltimore on 9th May, organ- 
ized without difficulty, and on the second ballot nominated for President Hon. John Bell, of 
Tennessee. Ton. Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, was subsequently nominated for Vice-Pres- 
ident. We give herewith portraits of both candidates. 


HON. JOHN BELL, OF TENNESSEE. 
Hon. John Bell was born near Nashville, Tennessee, on the 15th of February, 1797, and passed 


his early days among the honest and sagacious cultivators of the soil. 

Entering Cumberland College, afterward the Nashville University, young Bell graduated in 
1816, and two years afterward had mastered his legal studies and was admitted to the bar. Es- 
tablishing himself at Franklin, Williamson County, he was at once recognized as one eminently 
well qualified to represent the people ; and in 1817, when but twenty years of age, he was elected 
a State Senator. His début was brilliant; but he declined a re-election, preferring to devote him- 
self to the practice of his profession. 

In 1826 he became a candidate for Congress against Felix Grundy, one of the most popular 
men in the State of Tennessee, and who had the powerful support of Andrew Jackson, then a 
candidate for the Presidency against John Quincy Adams. Mr, Bell was elected. By succes- 
sive elections he continued a member of the House of Representatives for fgurteen vears. 

He entered Congress a warm admirer of Mr. Calhoun, and strongly opposed to the protective 
system, against which he made a speech in 1832, Subsequent investigations and reflection in- 
duced him to change his opinions on that subject. He was opposed to the appropriation of money 
by the general Government for roads and canals in the States, except in the case of some great 
road for military purposes, like the Pacific Railroad, and in favor of the policy of improving tho 
great rivers and lake harbors. With all his apparent admiration for Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Bell op- 
posed the South Carolina doctrine of nullification, and was made Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives, with special reference to the questions connected 
with that subject which might have to be considered and reported on. For ten years he was 
Chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He was in favor of a United States Bank, though he voted against the bill for its recharter in 
1832, because, as it is alleged, he believed that the subject was brought up at that time—four 
years before the expiration of the old charter—merely to defeat General Jackson in the ensuing 
Presidential election, and because he was afraid the President would veto the Lill, which proved 
to be the one. He protested against the removal of the deposits, and refused to vote for a res0- 
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HON. EDWARD EVERETT, OF MASSACHUSETTS, “ UNION” CANDIDATE FOR VICE- 


lution approving that measure. This refusal was one of the causes which led tothe subsequent 
breach between himself and President Jackson and the Democratic party, and finally te his co- 
operation with the Whigs. This change of party relations was much accelerated by his election 
to the Speakership of the House of Representatives in 1834. 

In June of that year Mr. Stevenson resigned the chair upon being nominated Minister to 
Great Britain, and Mr. Bell was elected to succeed him, in opposition to James K. Polk, after- — 
ward President of the United States, who was the candidate of the Administratien and of the 
Democratic party. Mr. Bell was supported by the Whigs and a portion of the Democratic party 
who were opposed to the intended nomination of Martin Van Buren as successor to General 
Jackson. The principal ground of Mr. Bell's opposition to Mr. Van Buren was his strong disap- 
proval of the system of removals from subordinate offices for political reasons—a system which 
Mr. Van Buren had zealously promoted in*the party conflicts of the State of New Yk; and 
which, it was supposed, he intended to carry out to its full extent in the administration of the 
Federal Government. The final separation between Mr. Bell and General Jackson took place 
in 1835, when Mr. Bell declared himself in favor of Judge White for the Presidency, in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Van Buren. Up to that time there had been no opposition in Tennessee to General 
Jackson’s Administration, and it was generally supposed that his personal and political influencé® 
could not fail to subdue the opposition raised by Judge White and his friends. The whole force 
of the Administration was exerted to this end. Judge White carried the State by a Jarge ma- 
jority, and Mr. Bell was re-elected to Congress. An impulse was given to the pelitical charac. 
ter of Tennessee, which arrayed it in opposition to the Democracy during the four sueceeding Pres- 
idential elections, 

When the reception of petitions for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia was 
agitated in the House of Representatives, in 1836, Mr. Bell alone, of the Tennessee delegation, 
favored their reception. Subsequently, in 1838, when Atherton’s resolutions were introduced, 
proposing to receive and lay these petitions on the table, he maintained his consistency by 
voting in the negative. 

General Harrison, when elected President, invited Mr. Bell to enter his Cabinet as Secretary 
of War, a position which he resicned after Mr. Tyler Lecame President. He was then tendered 
a seat in the Senate, but declined in favor of Mr. Foster. In 1847 he was elected, and in 1853 
re-elected, a United States Senator from Tennessee ; and his course in favor of the Compromise 
Measures, the internal improvement bills, the increase of our steam-navy, a Pacific railroad, 
agricultural colleges, and other similar measures, was as marked as was his opposition to the 
Nebraska Bill, the Lecompton Constitution, extravagant expenditures, and threats of disunion. 
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Since his retirement from public life he has re- 
<ided at his home in Nashville, where his accom- 
‘nished wife and daughters are ever ready to join 
him in extending genuine Tennessee hospitality to 
their numerous friends. 


HON. EDWARD EVERETT, OF MASSA» 
CHUSETTS. 

Mr. Everett, tha golden-mouthed orator, was 
born at Dorchester, Massachusetts, in 1794. The 
son of a New England clergyman, he was educated 
with the care which such a father was likely to be- 
stow on his som. So precocious was he, that at 
thirteen he matriculated at Harvard, and gradu- 
ated with honors four years Jater. His aptitude 
as a linguist was so notorious that the ruling pow- 
ers of Harvard College kept their eye on him; 
and soon after he left the University, before he 
was twenty-one, he was offered the professorship 
of Greek, with the condition that, if he accepted 
it, he must spend some years in European travel, 
in order to fit himself for his duties. 

In 1819 Mr. Everett entered upon the discharge 
of his duties as Professor of Greek; and shortly 
afterward, the editorship of the North American 
Review falling vacant, he assumed charge of that 
journal, and raised it to a high rank in literature. 

» In 1824, when Mr. Everett was thirty years of 
age, he began, simultaneously, his career asa poli- 
cician and as an orator. An oration which he de- 
ivered in presence of the venerable Lafayette in 
chat year attracted universal attention to his ex- 
-raordinary powers; and from that time forth he 
necame one of the leading orators of the country. 
~ {: the same year he was sent to Congre-s from 
Middlesex. In the House he was chiefly noted 
tor his industrious habits and vast leatning. He 
was an invaluable man on committees. On all 
jebates of importance his voice was heard; but he 
aever sought to make speeches for the sake of hear- 
ing his own voice. What he said was bricf and to 
the point. Strangers, especially from New Fn- 
gland, frequently thronged the House when he 
was to speak, in the expectation of hearing agrand 
eration; but they were generally disappointed. 
Mr. Everett never made a show of oratory in the 
House. 

After ten years arduous labor in Congress, Mr. 
Everett was elected Governor of Massachusetts, 
which office he filled to the satisfaction of the peo- 
ple of that State for four consecutive years. In 
1839 he was again a candidate, but was defeated 
by one vote out of over 100,000 cast. This defeat 
happily left him free to accept the mission to En- 
gland, which was tendered him by the administra- 
tion of General Harrison in 1841. 

He was absent four years, during which time he 
won golden opinions from persons of every class in 
England. Few American statesmen stand as high 
as Edward Everett in the British judgment at the 
present time. He was described by an English- 
man asa man firm and unbending asa rock on im- 
portant questions, “yet so conciliatory as to lead ev- 
ery one to suppose that he was ready to yield ev- 
sry point in dispute: keen and close in argument, 
“stuffed full of facts,” and “‘as obstinate a Yan- 
kee as you could meet with in a month’s journey 
in New England.” 

On his return to his own country he assumed 
the Presidentship of his old University at Cam- 
bridge. A fortunate marriage had happily placed 
him beyond the necessity of daily labor for a live- 
lihood. He was enabled to indulge to his heart’s 
_ content in the studies which were dear to him, and 
which are the best solace of life. 

Accident disturbed his pleasing labors. He was 
unexpectedly called to fill a leading office in the 
Cabinet—the Secretaryship of State. He aban- 
doned his library, and betook himself to the drudg- 
ery of official life with as much cheerfulness as he 
had displayed when his first public honors burst 
upon him. His most important public act—his 
letter on the Cuba question—was indited and pub- 
lished after his resignation of office; but the char- 
acter of the man gave it importance; and there is 
reason to believe that it was not without influence 
on the mind of the leading statesmen of England. 
A subsequent brief senatorial career justified the 
expectations which had been entertained of Mr. 
Everett. He played the part of a philosopher and 
a sage, and held himself aloof from the petty squab- 
bles of politicians. 

His subsequent career has been tranquil. He 
has appeared in public as an orator-only. His 
oration on Charity; his oration on Washington, 
the profits of which are destined for the Washing- 
ton Monument, and which has done more for that 
structure than all the private contributions of the 
public put together; his oration on Astronomy at 
the opening of the Albany Geological Hall, in Au- 
gust, 1856, are master-pieces of eloquence which 
will live for centuries after Burke, and Sheridan, 
apd Patrick Henry, and will be learned by boys in 
schools in ages far hidden in the future. If every 
one who has been charmed by Mr. Everett’s ora- 
_tions votes for him, he will probably preside over 
the Senate from 1861 to 1865. 
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OUR DIRTY LINEN AIRED 
| ABROAD. 


HE dirty linen which our Representatives 

in Congress and our metropolitan journals 
have been airing in Investigating Committees 
and leading articles has at length attracted at- 
tention abroad, and we are favored with a letter 
from Lord Macaulay, a speech from Earl Grey, 
and several articles in the London Times on the 
decline and fall of the Republic of the United 
States. The authenticity of Lord Macaulay's 
assault upon American institutions is doubtful ; 


his secretary and confidential friend assures the _ 


public that the great historian held opinions ab- 
solutely contrary to those expressed in the let- 
terto Mr. Randall. But of the genuineness of 
the Grey and 7imes jeremiads there is no ques- 
tion. Their weight and authority are impaired, 
indeed, by the circumstance that both Earl Grey 
and the 7imes are opposing Lord Jolin Russcll’s 
new Reform Bill, which, being democratic in 
its tendency, is liable to be injured by any ex- 
position of the evils of democracy. Both as- 
sailants are interested, and hence unreliable, 
witnesses. But Iet that pass. Several of our 
own journals, more or less influenced by party 
political considerations, are disposed to admit 
the truth of Earl Grey's charges against this 
country ; it is therefore worth while to look into 
them. 

Earl Grey says: 1. That ‘‘ the checks” pro- 
vided by ‘‘the framers of the federal Constitu- 
tion” against *“‘the dangers of an unbalanced 
democracy” have been ‘‘swept away.” How, 
when, and where? Whatever ‘‘checks” the 
federal Constitution may have originally con- 
tained against ‘‘the dangers of an unbalanced 
democracy” it contains still; for it has never 
been altered since the days of Washington and 
Jefferson. The Earl’s knowledge of history is 
at fault. 

2. Ht adds, that ‘‘it is admitted that the 
ablest and most enlightened citizens of the Unit- 
ed States are absolutely excluded from all share 
in the government.” 

This is the mere idle rhodomontade of parti- 
san presses and partisan speakers. The very 
contrary is the truth. ‘The ablest and most en- 
lightened citizens of the United States are to be 
found in the ranks of our political parties, and 
nowhere else. Where will you find, in private 
life, men of the ability of Stephen A. Douglas, 
James Buchanan, William H. Seward, Jeffer- 
son Davis, James Guthrie, Nathaniel P. Banks, 
John J. Crittenden, and the other political lead- 
ers of the day? Is it in letters? ‘The foremost 
historian of the country was Secretary of the 
Navy, and is a political leader; Mr. Everett has 
not declined tlie Baliimore nomination; Mr. 
Hawthorne has just returned from the Liverpool 
consulship; Mr. Bryant is a leader of the Re- 
publicans. Is it in law? With rare excep- 
tions all the foremost politicians of the day are 


also the leading lawyers of the country, and. 


have abandoned the highest prizes at the bar 
for the nobler rewards of statesmanship. Great 
men may be found, doubtless, in the ranks of 
science who are not politicians; but who would 
want Azassiz, or Dr. Carnochan, or Professor 
Peirce to stultify themselves—as they undoubt- 
edly would—by attempting a Congressional ca- 
reer? With the exception of these latter, all 
the commanding minds of the country are to be 
found jin one or other of our political parties ; 
and so far from its being true that ability and 
enlightenment are a bar to political influence, 
it may be safely asserted that there is not, and 
never was, & country in which able and enlight- 
ened men were so sure of that influence as they 
are here. 

3. Earl Grey charges that the influence of 
the mob on our politics has imparted ‘‘an un- 
scrupulous, overbearing tone” to our ‘‘ dealings 
with foreign nations.” This is mere English 
perversion of fact. The truth is, that no first- 
class nation in the world submits to as much 
bullying by foreign powers as the United States. 
Our foreign Ministers and Secretaries of State, 
and Congressmen and editors, are valiant 
enough in the newspapers and at Tammany 
Hall; but abroad, and in their dispatches, they 
roar as gently as any sucking dove. Look at 
the unparalleled forbearance of the United 
States in the Enlistment dispute; at the meck 
way in which we suffer France to levy differ- 
ential tolls on our shipping; at the long-suffer- 
ing patience with which the Sound Dues ques- 
tion was negotiated; at the humiliating.sman- 
ner in which we submit to Spanish outrages ; 
at the cowardly tolerance of Mexican assaults 
upon our countrymen; at the whole course 
of American diplomacy for the past twenty 
years; and let any honest man say whether 
weak and conciliatory are not more fitting epi- 
thets to apply to it than unscrupulous and over- 
bearing! Earl Grey betrays himself when he 
adds that, but for England’s forbearance to us— 
treating us as ‘‘spoilt children”—thcere would 
have been war between this country and Great 
Britain before this. We never had a dispute 
with England in which we did not yield some- 
thing of what our people deemed their fair 
rights for the sake of peace.. We always have 
yielded, and always will yield—because we be- 
lieve that yielding is, on the whole, less costly 
and troublesome than fighting. Earl Grey’s re- 
proach reminds one of the footpad who took a 
gentleman’s watch, hat, and boots; but, on his 
victim’s pleading that he could not walk with- 
out boots, restored the latter, exclaiming that 
he never met so unconscionable and overbear- 
ing a fellow, and pray what would he want to 
bully him out of next? 

4. Earl Grey charges that, while the commer- 
cial policy of England has been directed toward 
the removal of restrictions on commerce, ours 
‘has maintained the narrowest system of ex- 
ploded protection.” This, as every one knows, 
is simply not true. The last two tariffs have 


each been steps toward free trade; and ne man 


of any character in this country wishes to re- 
vive protective duties. At the same time, it 
must be remembered that protection never 
pressed as heavily on our people as it did on the 
pauper laborers of England, and there was the 
less necessity to be in a hurry to change our 
system. 

5. Earl Grey complains of the coarseness 
and vulgarity of our Congressional proceedings. 
This is singularly suggestive of the remark of 
the exquisite in the old play, who was shocked 
at the blood and dirt which defiled the clothes 
of soldiers in battle, and inquired why fighting 
could not be carried on in a gentlemanly way, 
so that a gentleman could go into battle and yet 
keep his hands clean and not soil his ruffles? 
It is very easy for Englishmen to be grandly po- 
lite and ceremonious in Parliament whem they 
have no topics under discussion more exciting 
than church rates, or the substitution of a £5 
for a £10 franchise; but if Parliament had a 
vital, all-engrossing theme before it like Ameri- 
can Slavery, members would as soon forget their 
good-breeding as our Congressmen do, and 
squires whose whole patrimony was at stake 
would be as violent 1n its defense as Mr. Barks- 
dale or Governor M‘Rae. Let a bill be intro- 
duced into the British Parliament for the abo- 
lition of primogeniture, or the confiscation of 
the estates of the nobility, and then let us look 
out for polite discussion, elegant language, 
and courtcous forbearance. gThe Congression- 
al Giole contains no grosser instances of coarse 
language and vulgar abuse than are to be found 
in Hansard on every occasion when the public 
mind in England has been profoundly stirred. 
In France, during the last Constituent Assem- 
bly, there was an average of two or three duels 
every morning, growing out of the previous day’s 
debate. In fact, politeness and courtesy are 
excellent things; but it is mere folly to expect 
to find them in debates which turn on the ques- 
tion whether people shall be robbed of their 
property or their honor. 

6. Earl Grey makes a great point about the 
corruption which pervades our politics. The 
charge is well founded. Our State legislatures 
are generally very corrupt. There are corrupt 
men in Congress; and the distribution of fed- 
eral patronage is on acorrupt principle. There 
is a vast deal of corruption in our electoral busi- 
ness, which, however, is mainly due to our be- 
ing blessed with a large influx of cogntrymen 
of Earl Grey, who are ignorant and unprinci- 
pled, and are equally ready to sell their own or 
to prevent the polling of other men’s votes. 
But, after all, in this matter who shall throw 
the first stone? Inthe English journal in which 
we find the report of Earl Grey’s speech several 
columns are devoted to an inquiry into a case 
of bribery at an English election; and we have 
reason to believe that votes arc generally even 
more merchantable throughout Great Britain 
than here. Not many years since a wealthy 
Englishman wanted to get into Parliament for 
a specific purpose. He went to an agent—the 
procuring of Parliamentary seats is a regular 
business in England—paid the sum demanded, 
and was duly elected. He achieved his pur- 
pose ; but, being an eccentric man, he thought 
he would try what money could do. The bor- 
ough which he represented sent two members to 
Parliament. When a general election came 
on, he visited his Parliamentary agents and in- 
quired the price of securing the other seat in 
his borough for a ticket-of-leave man —a 
discharged convict— who had annoyed his 
neighborhood by getting drunk and breaking 
windows. A large sum was mentioned—and 
paid; and the ticket-of-leave man took his seat 
in the House. Shortly after the organization 
this eccentric member rose to resign his seat. 
He said that he felt he was not wanted there. 
His colleague—who had committed burglary a 
few ycars since, had been transported, restored 
to his home on a ticket of leave, and elevated 
to a seat in that House at a cost of £20,000— 
was quite competent to look after the interests 
of his constituency. So far as his own seat 
was concerned, it was his intention to have a 
chimpanzee nominated for it, and he had no 
doubt that, with a sufficient sum of money, his 
efficient would have him 
elected. 

This story, we think, will fairly balance the 
gossip about corrupt contracts on which Earl 
Grey dwells with so much unction; and we 
need not waste time in referring to the recent 
exposures of corruption in the British navy 
yards, in the commissariat, and in the army. 
Earl Grey twitting us with political corruptions 
is like the boa-constrictor complaining of the 
voracity of the tom-tit. 

We need not say that we are not blind to 
the great evils which embarrass the working 
of our political system. Very few presses have 
denounced them with more earnestness than 
ourselves. But we do not believe that they are 
inherent in, or consequences of, that system ; 
nor can we see any pther which offers a fair 
prospect of their alleviation. If it were possi- 
ble to erect a monarchy or an oligarchy in this 
country, there is no reason for supposing that the 
change would afford any relief, while it would 
certainly entail new inconveniences from which 
we are nowfree. We believe, honestly, that in 
the intelligent masses of this country there is 
a desire and a eapasity te eure the more flagrant 


abuses of our political affairs. The all-engross- 
ing Slavery controversy at present diverts atten- 
tion from the subject. Were that settled—evren 
for a brief period—the work of reform would be 
commenced, and a very few simple provisions 
of law and administration would work a great 
improvement. We do not believe that twenty- 
five millions of educated men are incapable of 
self-government. In every society the friends 
of good government must largely outnumber 
the advocates of that which is bad; and when 
people learn that self-government involves a 
duty as well as a privilege, the rogues will nec- 
essarily be swamped. "Tis a mere question of 
time; and for our part, despite Earl Grey, we 
are proud to say that we do not despair of the 
Republic. 


BANK THIEVES. 


Tax Cashier of the Union Bank, in Lenden, 
has just been detected in a petty defalcation of 
$1,300,000. The Union Bank kept its account 
with the Bank of England, as our New York 
bankers keep their account with the Bank of 
Commerce, or the Republic, or the Metropoli- 
tan. The Cashier had two pass-books, one of 
which went to the Bank of England daily, and 
showed the true balance dug the Union Bank; 
the other went to the Accountant of the Union 
Bank, and showed just the balance which the 
Cashier chose te leave. By skillfully practicing 
sleight of hand with the two the Cashier was 
enabled to carry on a system of ‘defalcation for 
five years, to run through the storms of 1857 
without detection, and to steal and to lose in 
stock speculations over a million and a quarter 
ofmoney. "Tis, we believe, the greatest defal- 
cation on record. | 

A wholesome moral may be drawn from it. 
Efficient supervision of the affairs of the Union 
Bank by the President and Directors would 
have brought the fraud to light within a month 
—before the bank had lost any money worth 
mentioning. Their neglect costs the bank 
$1,300,000. Are there any institutions in this 
country which are left exclusively to the man- 
agement of cashiers, and whose ruling authori- 
ties are content with a formal appearance of 
supervision ? 

We have seen a good many defalcations in 
American banks, but we never knew of any 
which ought not to have been foreseen and 
guarded against. As @ gencral rule, in this 
country, defalcations are committed by clerks, 
tellers, and so forth, who fall into extravagant 
habits, speculate, or live profusely, and natu- 
rally defray their expenses out of the moneys 
which pass through their hands. In nine cases 
out of ten the expenditures of these defaulters 
have been for months or years a marvel and a 
puzzle to their entire acquaintance, save enly 
the officers of the bank which they were rob- 
bing. It almost invariably turns up on their 
trial that every body foresaw the result except 
the parties directly interested therein. A little 
care on the part of their employers, a reasona- 
ble watchfulness over their habits and acquaint- 
ance, would, in nine eases out of ten, have saved 
all. Had the President of the plundered bank 
taken the trouble to ‘‘ keep track” of the ge 
faulter in his private life there would have been 
no defalcation. 

- This Union Bank case is different in chara 
ter; it reminds one of the Schuyler frauds. The 
Cashier had been many years in the bank, was 
trusted, and was respected for his industry and 
ability asa banker. Having won this trust and 
respect, he was held to be above suspicion— 
whence the catastrophe. Bankers should learn 
from the event that, in banking business, no man 
should be so implicitly trusted as not to be sub- 
ject to supervision. Presidents must not blind- 
ly trust cashiers; directors must not blindly 
trust presidents; shareholders must not blindly 
trust directors. Human nature—in speculative 

ities—should never be exposed to too 
cruel temptation; the man who will be rigidly 
honest if he knows he is watched may fal! away 
through weakness when he sees that detection 
is unlikely. Nor should any bank president 
rely upon what is stupidly called ‘‘a system of 
checks.” The ‘‘system of checks” in use at 
the Union Bank of Loudon is said to have been 
the most perféct in the world; yet see how thor- 
oughly it was evaded, and for five long years! 
There never was a ‘‘rystem of checks” which a 
smart rogue could not evade. 

The true plan for bank managers, and the 
only safe plan, is—first, to know ail their em- 
ployés socially, to see how they live, with whom, 
at what cost, with what relaxatioas, and what 
habits; and, secondly, never to trust any serv- 
ant of the bank in any thing, but always, at 
proper intervals, to ascertain by personal inspee- 
tion the trne condition of affairs. A careful 
observance of these rules would render defalca- 
tions impossible. 


THE LOUNSER. 


THE ANNIVEXKSARIES. 

Untversau benevolence bas had its long week 
of festival. The annual meeting, mingling, and 
talking has taken place. Causes cf every variety 
and grade of importance have been heard in their 
defense, explanation, and gloritication, The sum 
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perfiuous steam of feeling which accumulates dur- 
ing the year has been blown olf at the safety-valve 
of an anniversary meeting, with endless speeches, 
Earl Grey had better reconsider his diatribes. 
Let him contemplate anew our religious and bLe- 
nevolent character, calculated in hard Federal cur- 
rency. 

It is easy to joke about the speechifying ; much 
easier than it is, by-the-by, to make speeches. 
For if we have the “ gift of the gab” in this coun- 
try, we are also judges of gab, and we require * a 
good article.” His lordship might perhaps take 
notice that the parliamentary quality of speaking 
would not answer our occasions. Public orations 
in which eloquence is in bad taste are not the ora- 
tions Yankee Doodle wishes to hear. He prefers 
his ale of the triple X, and entirely eschews the 
lighter wines of the Continent. 

Therefore during every anniversary week there 
is a great deal of good, hearty talk, and of the 
most earnest and stimulating eloquence, in the 
city of New York. The meetings are not unlike 
the Eastern caravanserais in which the trader 
from Aleppo finds himself side by side with the 
trader from Bagdad, and the Nubian merchant 
chaffers with a Jew. Each displays and com- 
mends his particular wares, and the Bedouin hand- 
kerchief contends with the Persian rug. So we 
have every kind of orator, from every part of the 
land, and every kind of oration. For it happens 
that the Bedouin handkerchief is not always 
wrought with pure gold, and the Persian rus may 
be sadly threadbare. 

‘The performance of this particular week in the 
year fiecessarily makes us think of the value and 
character of associative effort., When inJividual 
action is superseded by the organized co-operation 
of multitudes, formality and mechanism unques- 
tionally aet in. It is the difference letween go- 
ing and helping a needy family yourself and pay- 
ing a man two shillings to go in your place. Let- 
ter so, certainly, than that the family should 
starve. But then when we remember “ Little 
children, love one another!—” The associated ef- 
fort may be charity and Christianity—doubtless it 
is; but it is surely an ex machina charity. And 
while we do ~ot therefore deny nor depreciate the 
good it may pro luce, it might be well to think of 
the other kind, the individual, and not be satisfied 
with this, as if it were really the thing. It is not 
enough to give all your substance even to the Fee- 
jee Islanders. The young man did that. 

The tendency of the great society for doing good, 
whatever its name may be, is to obscure the sharp 
outlines of the Bible story of the younz man. 

The other point is, that all the discussion helps a 
general moral and intellectual activity. The heav- 
ing of the sea—the blowing of the wind—the more 
potential voice of man—these are the enemies of 
material and moral torpidity and death. It is not 
enough to have a great thought or a grand impulse. 
You must want to express it. ‘I thought be was 
a man of genius until I found that he did not care 
for an audience,” was a very sensible and profound 
remark. So it is the voice which removes the 
slide, and allows the light in the heart and brain 
to shine out and illuminate the world. It is the 
voice of John the Baptist which announces the 
celestial coming. It is the voice of Luther which 
thunders the mene, mene, in the halls of the Vatican. 
It is the voice of Hampden which calls Cromwell, 
and the Court in Westminster Hall. It is the voice 
of Patrick Henry, and of James Otis, and of the 
Sons of Liberty which intones the Declaration of 
Independence. 

In like manner, the eloquent voices, upon a hun- 
dred subjects which make up the chorus of the 
Anniversary week, express the doubts, the dan- 
cers, the fears, the hopes, the weakness, and the 
heroism of thg multifarious objects which claim 
oursympathy. Give us all our talk, and we are 
satistied. Every tyrant with a profoundly saga- 
eious instinct stifles the voice; for he knows that 
the eloquent voice has two ends—one in the heart 
of the speaker, and the other in that of the bearer. 


-— 
— 


THE OTTER SIDE. 


Tux great lesson of experience is that there are 
two sides to every question, and the great truth 
of history is that we never learn it. In the small- 
est and the largest debates we are equally forget- 
ful of it. Here is the case of Mr. Collier, the 
Shakespearian scholar, which offers the latest illus- 
tration. He was a man of advanced life, of un- 
blemished character, of veracity never questioned, 
and he published some emendations of Shakespeare 


‘which he said he had found in an old folio copy 


that came to his hands by chance. With the en- 
thusiasm of a student he suggested that they might 
have been contemporary with Shakespeare, and, in 
a manner, authoritative. There was nothing im- 
possible or improbable in any claim or statement 
made by Mr. Collier. The folio was old, the writ- 
ing was there, the emendations, as Mr. White just- 
ly said in his “ Shakespeare’s Scholar,”’ must, in 
the absence of evidence of authority, be taken for 
what they were worth. That a man like Mr. 
Collier, whose only reputation was that of a special 
scholar, should perpetrate a dull forgery, of a 
kind which by reiteration has long ago lost its 
point as a joke and remains only a stupid crime, 
was too incredible. He had nothing to gain by it. 
His antecedents offered no justification of it; and 
the whole proceeding would have argued a sudden 
paralysis of the meral sense amounting to an in- 
sanity. 

Still the suspicion was suggested. The reader 
does not think any more highly of the comimenta- 
tors for that fact. It looked and looks like a per- 
sonal jealousy. But the vein of suspicion once 
opened was worked with untiring alacrity, until a 
charge of utter falsity and the meanest forgery was 
dug out and flung at Mr. Collier. For the last 
year or two, in consequence, there has been that 
deprecatory shaking of heads over him which 
amounts to a reluctant verdict of guilty upon,all 
the counts. The general conviction has undoubt- 
edly been that Mr, Collier was a literary forger. 


And now suddenly the other side flashes into 
light, and it turns out that he is nothing ef the 
kind. The author of the chi f pamphlet against 
him is suddenly revealed as the especial friend of 
the superintendent of MSS. in the British Museum, 
whose appointment Mr. Coliier had not favored. 
The marvelous details of evidence, upon closer in- 
vestigation, utterly disappear. ‘Lhe charact:r of 
the ink is satisfactorily explained. The marking 
over-—the differing forms of letters in the pencil 
and the pen-strokes are cleare! up. A gentleman 
testilies to his knowledge of the folio tefure Mr. 
Collier boughtit. The charges vanish like smoke, 
and the much accused and abused commentator 
appears to be as honest as other men. 

The absent are wrong. The ins have the Lest 
of it. - Possession is nine poinis of the law, And 
so every side is fair anclevery statement conclusive 
until the otheris heard. There are countless losses 
of good name arising from the strong representa- 
tion of one side only. Men have the reputation 
of hardness, meanness, and seltishness often enough 
merely because they have not been heard. We 
rarely hear what a man says, for instance, but 
only what somebody else savs he said, or thought 
he said, or heard he said. 


THE WIIAT WAS IN 
1 


LASKLT. 
Wuat could be in the basket? 
Well might the bearer ask it! 
With a sudden Jook of vague anxiety 
At the highly-probable contraricty, 
If he lost his hold on that fleeting minnt*, 
That he never might know what was in it! 


The basket was not of that normal type 

(Sout and podgy, with double fla)s) 

Which we see adorning the black silk laps 

Of Yankee females; stuffed to repletion 

With a marvelous undescribed concretion 

Of *lozengers,” southern-wood, prince’s-feather, 
Apples, and head-gear, crammed together. 

This wide-spread basket, made of ratan, 

Why, it might have come from Martaban, 
Ilyder—or Hyderabad, Basket-poor— 

Any deceiving and tropical shore. 

The cover was—like the inqniries—checked ; 

Only think what that Indian Madras might protect! 
As Eastern tales te!] us, that cover might hide 

A yataghan's fleecy luxuriant pride; 

Or, p rhaps—there’s no giving or taking the odds— 
Some ripened kiosks, in their rich, fruity pods. 


Was it a baby? 

Maybe 

If ‘twere a bonnet, 

Somebody must have sat down upon it; 

It showed such a flattened, low expanse, 
There hardly seemed the ghost of a chance 
That it should be a cat; 

Yet, thinking of that, 

A horror stole o’er him from head to heel— 
A sort of “scunner’—such as we feel 

At a loathly, unnatural, fiendish guest 

In the guise of the thing we love the best! 


What was it? Dough-nut«? hard cider? salt fish ? 
Some well-beloved and national dish? 
But it had no smell—it didn’t purr— a 
It didn’t ecrackle—it didn't «tir. 
Perhaps she killed it before sheestarted! 
New England women are so cold-hearted! 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

By the time we have been civil to the Japanese 
Embassadors, and have shown them the great pub- 
lic institutions of the Bellevue rats and Washinc- 
ton Market, his Highness of Wales will be at our 
doors. It will be a pleasure to him, doubtless, to 
fraternize with the gentlemen at the City Hall 
A gentleman himself—by which all sensible men 
mean a man of native refinement, of education, and 
of more or less conventional elegance (althouch 
this last quality is usually thought sufficient capi- 
tal for a gentleman)—he will naturally wish to as- 
sociate with gentlemen, and he will therefore nat- 
urally find his way to.the Committee of the Com- 
mon Council and Aldermen. 

Being our representative men, they are the prop- 
er hosts of the city’s guest. They will show him, 
in their general deportment and conversation, spec- 
imens of the qualities which have endeared the 
name of American to gentlemen every where in 
the world. His careful study and observation of 
them will explain to his princely mind the secret 
of our triumphant position, which the work so 
gladly hails and acknowledges. Those qualities 
of candor, moderation, universal intelligence, per- 
sonal dignity, and unswerving public virtue, which 
are justly our chief pride and glory, will beam upon 
him in full effulgence when he confronts his muni- 
cipal entertainers. 

The result can not but be gratifving. As he 
pursues his investigations about the city and among 
its institutions under this distinguished and capa- 
ble guidance—as he marks on all hands the civic 
order, neatness, and enerz.*-(especially if, by ex- 
treme good chance, an election should oceur during 
his visit) —the streets free from encumbrances, filth, 
and bad smells, the drainage perfect, the sweeping 
magically invisible, and every where the signs of 
civic thrift, integrity, and capacity, he will be pro- 
foundly affected. The Queen, indeed, micht wise- 
ly pause and. consider whether, upon his return 
and future accession, he might not betray lurking 
symptoms of preference for our happy institutions. 
For it is clear that, having described to her the 
beautiful city in which we live, and clowingly de- 
picted the sobriety, wisdom, economy, and dignity 
with which it is governed, he will argue stoutly for 
our whole political system. 

‘¢ For, dear mother,” we may hear him saying, 
in our mind’s ear, “‘a system which infallibly and 
invariably secures such men and such a govern- 
ment—a system which is so perfectly well under- 
stood by the smallest boy in the city—is-not to be 
resisted. It will prevail, and it ought to prevail. 
For such a spectacle as I have seen not only proves 
the character of the government, but of the con- 
stituency. These honest, sober, economical, in- 


telligent, and dignified men, who spurn a bribe as 
the prophet spurned wine, before whose faces wrong 


and wrong-doers shrink and wither away—these 
mew are elected by the citizens; and I therefore 
gladly assume among thr m the existence of the 
same qualities. It is a verv happy, nobl-, gener- 
ous, and cleanly city. Nobody, though he brought 
the prejudices of a prince, can en‘ertain any douLt 
as to its character, and the sigual preof it affords 
of the success of popular institutions, after seeing 
its government intimately, as | have done.” 

This is evidently the explanation of Lord Grey's 
late speech, so full of bitter Cepreciation of the 
present American political condition. He is an 
old, lons-headed statesman. Ile has had plenty 
of «hunces of knowing all about u-, and Le knows 
that Hl. R. will be immediately fascinated Ly 
what he sees of our men and our institutions. 
Therefore he skillfully tries to prejudice him before 
hecomes. Butit willbeinvain. When H. hk. 
has once been admitted to the secrets of the City 
Hall, he will understand Lord Grey better than he 
probably docs now. 


TUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Whit the Pryor-Potter controversy was going on in 
Washington a vote of the House was called upon some 
minor matters. When Mr. Potter's name was called an 
old Dutch member from Pennsylvania, who never takes 
up time uniess he has something to sav to the point, 
rese in his pleece and excused Mr. Potter thus: ** Mishter 
Shpeaker, I will sheust say ash how Mishter Potter hash 
a Pryor engragement.” Loth sides of the House and the 
galler.es anitedd in an uproarious explosion ef mirth at 
the honorable member's sally of wit, atid it was only 
checked to be redoubled, when, after the 
Pryor was called, the same old Hans arose and said: 
Vel. Mishiter Spheaker, Misiter Prvor has gone t 
ash clay in te hands «f te Potter. For some moments 
the scene in the was indeseribal le, avd. for the 
once, fi pound t ie-kniv cs and shoutted riflcs Veil ata 
discount. 

Q. Whieh of the three great nov: lists of the present 
day writes most—Lytton, Warren, Dickens? 

A. Dickens. 

Why? 

A, Warren writes “Now and Then.” Lrtton “* Nicht 
and Morning,” Dickens * All the Year Round.” | 

Iiow To ort or a one of the 
popuious aud thrivins manufacturing towns near Ashton- 
under-Lyne one of the volunteer rifle companies recently 
had a meeting to choose officers. It was known that 
there were many candidates for the honor, but it was not 
until the time of election ti.at the exact state of the case 
wasunderstood, (in that ocva-ion a suggestion was made 
that all the gentlemen desirous of becoming officers should 
retire during the election, « hen, to the general astonish- 
ment, it was found that only three members of the ec m- 
pany were left to proceed with business. The three gen- 
tlemen left to do their work, however, did not flinch from 
their duty, and these who had retired were in due time 
summoned back to the meeting. They were then in- 
formed that the meeting had felt creat difficulty about 
the selection, because the claims of all who had left the 
room were so conspicuous it seemed invidions to take one 
in preference to another. Under these circumstances 
the meeting had adepted the most obrious and satisfac- 
torv way of escaping the difficulty by electing themselves 
to fill the three vacant posts. 

A wealthy but eccentric English nobleman advertised 
fora servant. A candidate called, and, making known 
his business, was shown‘up to his lordship, Among the 
duties which ** Fiunkey™ said he could include as his, 
was blacking his lordship’a boots. 

“Oh, never mind that,” said the “dry 


old nobleman, 
*“T alwavs black my own boots—always. But how much 
wager do you expect 7 
Sixty guineas a yea~, my lord," replied Flonkey. 
“Sixty guineas!” exe!simed his lordship, with con- 
tternation; “sixty puineas! Make it esventy, and 
come and lire with you 


MUMBO JUMBO. 


.Jtwno was a Guy, 

Frigistened people formerly, 

Now they think him all my eye, 
And laugh at Mumbo Jumbe. 


Mumbo Jumbo did prevail, 
With his horns and with his tail, 
Now they turn no mortal pale: 

A fig for Mumbo Jumbo! 


Now, threugh Mumbo Jumbo's hide, 
Straw within can be descried; 
Mumbo Jumbo is defied— 

Despised is Mumbo Jumbe. 


Mumbo Jumbo once could roar, 

Siaking Europe's farthest shore, 

Lut the nations heed no more 
The voice of Mumbo Jumbe. 


Gently as the sncking dove, 

Cooing in the key of love, 

Scarcely heard his breath abevre, 
Bellows Mumbo Jumbo. 


Mumbo Jumbo sinking names, 
Belches much more smoke than figmes 
At contemwner< of his claims; 

Exploded Mumbo Jumbo! 


Mumbo Jumbo sits on thorne, 
None but ninnies kiss his eorns; 
Let him then draw in his horns: 
Good-night to Mumbo Jumbo! 
A Gratrtrrors Tevrn.—What Sheridan said of wine 
may be applied te joking—tie best to enjoy is that which 
you crack at another person's expense. 
Tne Lost Romacya.—Evil excommunications won't 
restore my good manors.— Pio LY, 


In Parise the gallery of the theatre is ealled Paradise. 
The Duchess of Orleans took a fancy to go to the play 
one night with only a fi'le de chambre, and sit there. A 
young officer sat next her. was very free in his address- 
es, and when the p!ay was over, concluded by offering 
her a supper, which she seemed to accept. He accom- 
panied her dowft stairs, but was confounded when he 
saw her attendants and equipage, and her name. Re- 
covering, however, his presence of mind, he handed her 
into the carriage, bowed in silence, and was retiring, 
when she called out, * Where is the supper you prom- 
ised *" Tle bowed, and replied, **In Paradise we are all 
equals; but I am not insensible of the respect I owe you, 
madame, on earth.” This prompt and proper reply ob- 
tained for him a place in the Duchess’s carriage, and aff 
her table. 4 


— 
is a rhymed modern instance" of 
an “old saw.” A 
"Tis a very ancient saying, 
Time till now has proved it true: 
**Do unto all sour neighbors 
As you would have them do to you."’ 


But another saying now prevails, 
Of'an entirely different hue: 
“Be sure and do your neighbors, 
Or they ll certuinly do vou.” 


An artificial florist Intely described himself as ‘head 
gardener to the ladies.” 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 


Love hailed a little maid, 
Nomping through the meadow: 


Hivedless i the sun she played, 
Seornful of the -hadow. 
**Come with me,” whisper he; 
to love amd reascen.” 
he niused reply— 
“Love's Mot in 
Wenn, ¥ came: 
mike d wit'> «thaclow 
Love bet the tinid ary 
“Not 60 cuy.” l the bew: 
**Li-t im time to lowe ay i 
* By-and-by."" she mos d 


Love's etili season,” 


Light changed to thadow: 

Love met the maid again, 
Waiting in the meadow. 

** Pass he more; my dream is o'er; 
I can listen now to reason.” 

** Keep thee coy.” mocked the bey— 
** Love's out of season.” 


Years went, years came: 


Gentlemen who smoke allege that it makes them ealm 
and complacent. They tell us that the more they fume 
the less they fret. 


A Poet says that the wind kisses the waves. That, we 
suppose, is the celebrated ** kiss for a Llow’’ about whieh 
we have heard s0 much. 

** So far, so good.” as the boy said when he finished 
tiie first pot of his mother’s jam.” 

eth drawn like a thing forgotten is eut 


Whrisat 
of the head. 


There is a kind of fortune called ill-luek; so ill that 


you hepe it will die—bnt it-dvesn't 
The girl who sneeeeds in winning the trne leve of a 


true man makes a lucky hit, and is herself a lucky mies. 
A Mr. Lyon declined fizttinga duel, and was called s 
dog forit. “Al! you may call me a ceg; but a live 
dog is better than a dead Lyon.” 
The shape of a kiss is sail to be elliptical. This must 
be derived from the sensatien one experiences when en- 


joyiug the luxury, for it is certainly a@ lip tickle. 


“Why did you leave your last place?’ inqnired a 
roung housekeeper. about to engege a new servant. 
“Why, you see, ma'am," replied the applicant, “I was 
too good-looking; and when I opened the door folks toek 
me fur the missus.” 


**T found,” said Mark, *‘ ny nymph alone; 
I knelt, and poured out earnest prayer, 
Condemn me not throngh life to groan, 
Consign me not to fell despair. 
I sighed—she wept—I kissed her teats, 
And, bless me! how she boxed my ears!" 
— 


TEst.—A red nose. 


Grocxp Rexts.—The effects of an earthquake. 


_ A ?rinitca Inqrier.—ls it likely that, ghests teik 
in the dead languages? 

liow Mr. GorrLies broke nts Poxy.—“ Chon, you 
reckermemper dat liddle plack bony I pyed mit the bed- 
ler next veek “Yah. votof him?" * Notings, only 
I gits sheated burdy pad.” “So” “Yah. You see, 
in de vurst biace, he is plint mit bote legs, unt ferry 
lame mit one eye. lien, ven you gits on him to rite, he 
rares up beliind unt kicks up pefore so vurser as @ chack- 
mule. I dinks I dake him a liddle rite yesdertay, unt se 
sooner I cits straddle his pack he gommence dat vay, 
shust so like a vakin peam on a poatsteam; unt ven he 
gits tone, I was so mixed up mit efery dinks, I vints 
minezelf zittin arount packvards, mit his dail in mine 
hants vor de pridle.* ** Well, vot you going to do mit 
him?" “Oh, I vixed him petter as cham up. -I hitch 
him in te cart mit his dail vere bis heat out to pe; des 
I gife him apout so a tozen cuts mit a hitecow; he starts 
to go, put so anon he see te cart pefore him he makes 
packvards. Burdy soen he stumbles pebhind, unt sit 
town on his banches, unt looks like he veel burty 
shamed mit himzelf. Den I dakes him eut, hiteh him 
de rite vay, unt he goes rite off shust so geot as any 


pody’s bony.” 


Ax Artistic greatest pleasnre enjoyed 
by Prince Gortschakoff, it is said, is to sit in his dress- 
ing-gown in a large arm-chair, before an easel en wl ich 
there is a fine picture. Crossing his legs, and swinging 
one on the other while he plays with his slipper and 
smokes his cigar, he gazes for hours together on the pic- 
ture. He has a fine gallery of modern pictures, and he 
had a valuable album containing sketches by the best 
living artists. Two or three years ago a French diplo- 
matist asked to see the album ; ‘to his surprise he found 
the best sketches were gone, and said so to the prinee. 
** True enough,” replied the latter: “*my best sketches 
have been stolen out of it." “Stolem! De you suspect 
by whom" “Oh yes, one of my messengera He took 
to imitating me in my love for art, and the rascal helped 
himself out of my album.” * But didn't you arrest the 
scoundrel?" ‘Oh dear, ne! The puppy showed such 
food ta-te in the selections he made I could net think 
of having hi: arrested.” 

LADI£S AND TLowers —* cheeks are only exy- 
gen in another shape. Girls anxious to wear a pair will 
find them where the roses do—out of doora” “* Will 
they, indeed !" remarked Miss Josephine Hoops, as she 
laid down the number of the paper containing the ex- 
tract. ‘** Well, if doing as the roses do will help a lady 
to color, one m'ght as well never get up at all; for I'm 
certain sure that the flowers atay in their beds all the 
day. Now,if I'm ever metamorphosed into any thing 
horticultural, P hope it will be into a camelia; they are 
the only vegetabies that ever get a chance to go to the 
Upera—gracious goodness!" 


vaste Not, Want Not.—A gentleman who had put 
aside.two bottles of capital ale to recreate some friends 
discovered, just before dinner, that his servant, a coun- 
try bumpkin, had emptied them both. ** Scoundrel !" 
said his master, ** what do you mean by this?" ** Why, 
Sir, I saw plain enough by the clouds that it were going 
to thunder, so I drank up the yale at ofice, lest jit should 
turn sour ; for there's nothing I do abominate like 
waste. 


SMUGGLED TaLEents.—A Scotch nobleman, of no bright 
parts, chatting once with the Duchess of Devonshire, she 
asked how it happened that the Scots in general made @ 
much better figure from home than in Scotland. ** Oh,” 
says he. “nothing is so easily accounted for. For thé 
honor of the nation persons are stationed at every egress 
to see that none leave the country but men of abilities,’ 
“ Then,” answered she, **1 suspect your lordship was 
smuggled.” 


A man called upon a lawyer, the other day, and began 
te state his case in rather an abrupt manner. “Sir, I 
have come to you for advice; I'm a husband-in-law !" 
“A what ?" spoke out the learned counsel. * Husband- 
in-law, Sir!" “I have never seen that defined in domes- 
tic relations." “Don't you know what a husband-in-law 
is® Sir, yon're no lawyer; you're an ignoramis! Iam 
a hushand-in-law, Sir, ‘but not in Jact, Sir—my wife's 
run 


A military officer, one day, while reviewing his com- 
pany, happened to be thrown from his horse, and. as he 
sprawling on the groun:?, said te a friend whe ran te 
his assistance, thought I had improted im horseman- 
ship, but I fiud J have 
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BISHOPS OF THE METHODIST 
Za EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


Tue Quadrennial or General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, whose session is now 
being held in Buffalo, New York, represents one 
of the largest and most successful Protestant de- 
nominations in the New World. We submit to 
our readers the portraits of its bishops, who preside 
in succession over the assembly, 


BISHOP MORRIS, 


Dr. Morris is senior Bishop of the denomination. 
He is a native of Virginia, and is now about sixty- 
six years old. He joined the Methodist Church 
in his twentieth year, and began his ministerial an 
travels in the Ohio Conference in 1816. He wasa 
laborious and successful itinerant in several of the 
Western States for nearly twenty years, enduring | “eS. 
all the privations and encountering many of the ~~ 
romantic adventures which were incident to the : 
early Methodist ministry in the West. He tells 
many a capital story of that heroic age of his peo- 
ple, and no man can tell them better than the good 
Bishop, for, though supposed to be characteristical- 
ly taciturn, he has a rare but quiet humor, which 
flows exhaustlessly on befitting occasions. In 1834 
he was appointed editor of the Western Christian 
Advocate, at Cincinnati. In 1836 he was ordained 
a Bishop. He is a man of few words but thorough 
sense, presides with a complete mastery of his du- 
ties, preaches sermons remarkable for their brevi- 
ty, terseness, and unction, and is considered te be 
a man of almost infallible safety as a counselor. aa 
He is small in stature, noticeably rotund, and pre- \ a Sy 
sents a physiognomy grave without severity, calm | 
without stolidity. He is the author of a success- 
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ful volume of sermons—a rare fact in this day; tie 
some 16,000 volumes have been sold. A volume 
7 of “‘ Miscellanies” has also been contributed by his 
n to the growing literature of his Church. His y 
BISHOP MORRIS. are distinguished by real ability, good SORES. 
| | sense, apt illustrations, and a style of rare conden- 
sation, vigor, and simplicity. 


i 
BISHOP JANES. 


Dr. Janes is well known to the American public, 
especially in this section of the country ; for a more 
energetic and devoted man is not to be found in 
SS ss the ecclesiastical ranks of the nation. Small in 

ee eee person, not robust in health, but really an invalid 

Mis rags... most of his public life, and with a voice of almost 
a feminine weakness, he has nevertheless traveled, 
preached, made speeches, and managed the great 
interests ef his denomination with such unrelaxing 
assiduity, eloquence, and good sense that a more 
effective representative of Methodism is not to be 
found among all its hosts; nor has he been sur- 
passed, in these respects, since the veteran As- 
bury’s day. 

He was born in Sheffield, Massachusetts, April 
27, 1807. He entered the ministry in the Phila- 
: delphia Conference in 1830. After ten years of in- 

= defatigable labors he was elected one of the Secre- 
=  taries of the American Bible Society in 1840. His 
activity in this office was extraordinary, and his 
extensive travels, as an advocate of the society, 
brought him into general acquaintance with the 
Christian public throughout the country. He is 
master of his position as a bishop, to which dignity 
he was promoted in 1844. During the sixteen 
years since his election he has traversed the nation 
continually. As a preacher, he is, in spite of phys- 
ical disabilities, not only eloquent, but powerful, 
simple in style, methodical in arrangement, lucid 
in illustration, and pungent in exhortation. He 
is always ready and successful as a platform speak- 
er. He has the reputation of uncommon talents 
as a manager of the great financial, educational, 
and kindred affairs of his Church. The Roman 
hierarchy would, in fine, be proud of a man of such 
capabilities. 
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Dr. Scott was born at Cantwell’s Bridge, New- 
BISHOP SCOTT. castle, Delaware, October 11, 1802, and is there- BISHOP SIMPSON. 


fore nearly fifty-eight years old. He entered the 
Methodist ministry, in the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence, in the year 1826, and occupied “circuits” in 
Delaware and Maryland, and “ stations” in Phila- 
delphia, down to the year 1840, when he was ap- 
pointed Principal of Dickinson Grammar School 
at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. His successful self- 
education procured him the titles of A.M. and D.D. 
He has been a member of every General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church since 1832, * 
On leaving Carlisle he resumed his pastoral labors 
in Philadelphia. In 1848 he was elected book 
agent to the Methodist Book Concern in this city, 
where he continued till 1852, when he was chosen 


Bishop by the largest ballot given for the four can- r 
didates then elected. He is tall and slight in per- AES SSS 
son ; his hair is “‘ sandy ;” his eyes blue, nose large SS: eS 
and well formed, mouth chiseled to an expression Ss RA, 
of much refinement. Moral and mental refine- SS 
ment is indeed the characteristic of his physiog- SSG 
nomy. He presides with quiet dignity, dispatch- SSS 
es business rapidly but without hurry, commands SS 


universal deference by his amiable Christian char- oe SS 
acter, and preaches always with interest and profit Ss Ss 
to his audience, but with no pretentious ability. “= 
1ié@ppears enfeebled by chronic disease, and age 


begins to mark his face and mien. 


BISHOP SIMPSON. 

Bishop Simpson was born in Cadiz, Ohio, June 
21, 1810. He has always been an example of 
Western energy; of a strenuous physique, bold 
but cautious intellect, indefatigable labors, and 
great popular success. He mastered the German 
language before he was nine years old, and, later, 
the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and French, besides 
a thorough course of mathematics. He gradu- 
ated at Madison College, where he received the ] 
instructions of Drs. Bascom and Elliott. About ~L 
1833 he abandoned the profession of Medicine, for : | ng 
. which he had been licensed, and began his career aly 
as a Methodist preacher on West Wheeling Cire 
BISHOP AMES, cuit, Virginia, After four years of pastoral labor BISHOP BAKER. “ 
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he was appointed Professor of Natural Science in 
Alleghany College, Pennsylvania, and in 1839 was 
elected President of Indiana Asbury University, 
whence he removed in 1848 to Cincinnati to take 
editorial charge of the Western Christian Advocate. 
In 1852 he was elected bishop. Personally, Dr. 
Simpson is not imposing; he stoops somewhat ; 
his face is a small, sharp triangle ; his forehead a 
cap-ital refutation of phrenology ; his voice harsh 
and badly managed; his action in the pulpit de- 
fective and even awkward }. but as a public speak- 
er few men in his church equal him, and none sur- 
pass him. His energetic and versatile intellect 
warms as he proceeds, till it blazes, and throws an 
irresistible spell over his large audiences. He 
shows mastery in every thing he attempts, and 
is now recognized as one of the “ strongest’ men 
of his denomination. His late visit to England 
produced a sensation through the ranks of British 
Methodism. 


BISHOP AMES. 


Dr. Ames is a native of Athens, Ohio, and was 
born May 20, 1806. He studied at the Ohio Uni- 
versity; was tutor in M‘Kendree College, Illinois, 
in 1828 and 1829; was sent out to preach by the 
famous Peter Cartwright in 1830. ‘‘ Uncle Peter,” 
it is said, would always “ make or break” his young 
‘titinerants.” He effectually made Dr. Ares. 
In 1830 he was chosen Corresponding Secretary 
of the Missionary Society, and traveled in that 
capacity more than 25,009 miles the ensuing four 
years. In 1852 he was elected bishop. He hasa 
noble “‘ personal presence.” calm but strong feat- 
ures, a remarkably clear head, is a capital parlia- 
mentarian, is always self-possessed, and renders it 
difficult for his conferences to get into a “ flurry,” 
however exciting the subject in debate. A spe- 
cies of quiet magnetism seems to emanate from 
him and pervade the assembly; stentorian dis- 
putants find it strangely difficult to get ‘* into lib- 
erty” under his presidency, but business proceeds 
rapidly amd safely. He is considered one of the 
most capable of ecclesiastical managers, and con- 
petent to have taken rank as a first-rate states- 
man. As a preacher he is always instructive, 
practical, andeffective. The “repose” which usu- 
ally characterizes genuinely great men is obvious 
in all his acts, and gives a quiet dignity to his feat- 
ures and his whole bearing. 


BISHOP BAKER. 

Dr. Baker is the junior Bishop cf the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He was born in Marlow, New 
Hampshire, in 1812, and was educated by the late 
Dr. Wilbur Fisk, at Wilbraham, Massachusetts, 
and the Weslevan University, Middletown, Con- 
necticut. ‘The venerable I.aban Clark licensed him 
to preach in 1850. In 183! he became a teacher 
in the Methodist Academy at Newbury, Vermont, 
and, in 1839, was chosen its:Principal. In 1844 
he began his “itinerant” labors, and in 1847 was 
appointed Professor in the Methodist General Bibli- 
cal Institute at Concord, New Hampshire, whence 
he was called to the Episcopate in 1852. Bishop 
Baker is stout almost to corpulency; his com- 
plexion blooms with health; his features express 
great modesty and amiability—bis head is large, 
his eyes of hazel color, his mouth generous. In 
the pulpit he is alwavs interesting without being 
remarkable. Both his intellect and his character 
are marked chiefly by an exact balance of quali- 
ties. He is considered a thorough legalist in church 
questions, and one of his works is among the recog- 
nized standards of Methodist legal interpretation. 
He is, we believe, the only man besides Bishop 
Morris, among the present Methodist Bishops, who 
has appeared as an author. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER’S NARRATIVE 
CONCLUDED. 


Miss Hatcompe had never left Blackwater 


ark! 
When I heard those words all my thoughts | 


were startled back on the instant to my parting 
with Lady Glyde. I can hardly say I reproached 
myself; but at that moment-I. think I would 
have given many a year's hard savings to have 
known four hours earlier what I knew now, 

Mrs. Rubelle waited, quietly arranging her 
nosegay, as if she expected me to say some- 
thing. 

1 could say nothing. I thought of Lady 
Glyde’s worn-out energies and weakly health; 
and I trembled for the time when the shock 
of the discovery that I had made would fall on 
her. For a minute or more my fears for the 
poor lady silenced me. “At the end of that 
time Mrs. Rubelle looked up sideways from her 
flowers, and said, ‘* Here is Sir Percival, ma’am, 
returned from his ride.” 

I saw him as soon as she did. He came to- 
ward us, slashing viciously at the flowers with 
his riding-whip. When he was near enough to 
see my face he stopped, struck at his boot with 
the whip, and burst out laughing, so harshly 
and so violently that the birds flew away, start- 
led, from the tree by which he stood. 

‘* Well, Mrs. Michelson,” he said, “‘ you have 
found it out at Jast—have you ?” 

I made no reply. He turned to Mrs. Rubelle. 

‘*When did you show yourself in the gar- 
den ?” 

**T showed myself about half an hour ago, 
Sir. You said I might take my liberty again as 
soon as Lady Glyde had gone away to London.” 

**Quite right. I don’t blame you—lI only 
asked the question.” He waited a moment, 
and then addressed himself once more to me. 
‘** You can’t believe it, can you?” he said, mock- 
ingly. ‘Here! come along and see for your- 
self.” 

He led the way round to the front of the 
house. I followed him, and Mrs. Rubelle fol- 
lowed me. After passing through the iron gates 
he stopped, and pointed with his whip to the 
disused middle wing of the building. 

“There!” he said.. ‘Look up at the first 
floor. You know the old Elizabethan bedrooms? 
Miss Halecombe is snug and safe in one of the 
best of them at this nfoment. ‘Take her in, Mrs. 
Rubelle (vou have got your key?); take Mrs. 
Michelson in, and let her own eyes satisfy her 
that there is no deception this time.” 

The tone in which he spoke to me, and the 
minute or two that had passed since we left the 
garden, helped me to recover my spirits a little. 
What I micht have done at this critical moment, 
if all my life had been passed in service, I can 
not say. As it was, possessing the feelings, the 
principles, and the bringing-up of a lady, I could 
not hesitate about the right course to pursue. 
My duty to myself and my duty to Lady Glyde 
alike forbade me to remain in the employment 
of a man who had shamefully deceived us both 
by a series of atrocious falsehoods. 

“I must beg permission, Sir Percival, to 
speak a few words to you in private,” I said. 
‘** Having done so, I shall be ready to proceed 
with this person to Miss Halcombe’s room.” 

Mrs. Rubelle, whom I had indicated by a 
slight turn of my head, ‘insolently sniffed at her 
nosegay, and walked away, with great delibera- 
tion, toward the house-door. 

**Well!” said Sir Percival, sharply, ‘‘ what 
is it now ?” 

‘*T wish to mention, Sir, that I am desirous 
of resigning the situation I now hold at Black- 
water Park.” That was literally how I put it. 
I was resolved that the first words spoken in his 
presence should be words which expressed my 
intention to leave his service. 

He eyed me with one of his blackest looks, 
and thrust his hands savagely into the pockets 
of his riding-coat. 

“Why?” he said; ‘‘why, I should like to 
know ?” 

‘«It is not for me, Sir Percival, to express an 
opinion on what has taken place in this house. 
I desire to give no offense. I merely wish to 
say that I do not feel it consistent with my duty 
to Lady Glyde and to myself to remain any 
longer in your service.” 

“‘Is it consistent with your duty to me to 
stand there casting suspicion on me to my 
face ?” he broke out, in his most violent manner. 
‘I see what you're driving at. You have taken 
your own mean, underhand view of an innocent 
deception practiced on Lady Glyde for her own 
good. It was essential to her health that she 
should have a change of air immediately—and, 
you know as well as I do, she would never have 
gone away if she had known Miss Halcombe 
was still left here. She has been deceived in her 
own interests~and I don’t care who knows it. 
Go, if you like—there are plenty of house- 
keepers as good as you to be had for the asking. 
Go when you please—but take care how you 
spread scandals about me and my affairs when 
you're out of my service. Tell the truth, and 
nothing but the truth, or it will be the worse for 
you! See Miss Halcombe for yourself; see if 
she hasn't been as well taken care of in one part 
of the house as in the other. Remember the 
Doctor's own orders that Lady Glyde was to have 
a change of air at the earliest possible’ oppor- 
tunity. Bear all that well in mind—and then 
say any thing against me and my proceedings 
if you dare!” 

He poured out these words fiercely, all in a 
breath, walking backward and forward, and 
striking about him in the air with his whip. 

Nothing that he said or did shook my opinion 
of the disgraceful series of falsehoods that he had 
told in .my presence the day before; or of the 
cruel deception by which he had separated Lady 
Glyde from her sister, and had sent her useless- 
ly to London, when she was half distracted with 
anxiety on Miss Halcombe’s account. I nat- 
urally kept these thoughts to myself, and said 
nothing more to irritate him; but I was not the 
less resolved to persist in my. purpose. A soft 
answer turneth away wrath; and I suj pre-sed 
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my own feelings ac- 
cordingly, when it 
was my turn to re- 


ply. 

““While I am in 
your service, Sir 
Percival,” I said, 
“IT hope I know my 
duty well enough 
not to inquire into 
your motives. When 
I am out of your 
service, I hope I P 
know my own place pep 
well enough not to : 
speak of matters 
which don’t concern 
me—” 

‘““When do you 
want to go?” he 
asked, interrupting 
me without cere- 
mony. “ Don’t sup- 
pose I am anxious 
to keep you—don’t 
suppose I care about 
your leaving the 
house. I am per- 
fectly fair and open 
in this matter, from 
first to last. When 
do you want to go?” 

‘* T should wish to 
leave at your earli- 
est convenience, Sir 
Percival.” 

‘* My convenience 
has nothing to do 
with it. I shall be 
out of the haquse, for 
good and all, to- 
morrow morning ; 
and I can settle 
your accounts to- 
night. If you want 


“LAURA, LADY GLYDE, WAS STANDING BY THE INSCRIPTION, 
AND WAS LOOKING AT ME OVER THE GRAVE.” 


to study any body’s convenience, it had better | keeping time fo it cheerfully with the nosegay 


be Miss Haleombe’s. Mrs. Rubelle’s time is up 
to-day; and she has reasons for wishing to be 
in London to-night. If you go at once Miss 
Halcombe won't have a soul left here to look 
after. her.” 

I hope it is unnecessary for me to say that I 
was quite incapable of deserting Miss Halcomlbie 
in such an emergency as had now befallen Lady 
Glvde and herself. After first distinctly ascer- 
taining from Sir Percival that Mrs. Rubeclle was 
certain to leave at once if I took her place, and 
after also obtaining permission to arrange for 
Mr. Dawson's resuming:his attendance on his 
patient, I willingly consented to remain at Black- 
water Park until Miss Halcombe ne longer re- 
guired my services. It was settled that I should 
give Sir Percival’s solicitor a week’s notice be- 
fore I left; and that he was to undertake the 
necessary arrangements for appointing my suc- 
cessor. The matter was discussed in very few 
words. At its conclusion Sir Percival abruptly 
turned on his heel, and left me free to join Mrs. 
Rubelle. That singular foreign person had been 
sitting composedly on the door-step all this 
time, waiting till I could follow her to Miss Hal- 
combe’s room. 

I had hardly walked half-way toward the 
house when Sir Percival, who had withdrawn 
in the opposite direction, suddenly stopped and 
called me back. 

‘* Why are you leaving my service ?” he asked. 

The question was so extraordinary, after what 
had just passed between us, that I hardly knew 
what to say in answer to it. 

‘*Mind! J don't know why rou are going,” 
he went on. ‘‘You must give a reason for 
leaving me, I suppose, when you get another 
situation. Whatreason? The breaking-up of 
the family? Is that it?” 

‘There can be no positive objection, Sir Per- 
cival, to that reason—”’ 

‘*Very well! That’s all I wantto know. If 
people apply for your character, that’s your rea- 
son, stated by yourself. You go in consequence 
of the breaking-up ofthe family.” 

He turned away again before I could say an- 
other word, and walked out rapidly into the 
grounds, His manner was as strange as his 
language. I acknowledge he alarmed me. 

Even the patience of Mrs. Rubelle was get- 
ting exhausted when I joined her at the house 
door. 

‘* At last!” she said, with a shrug of her lean 
foreign shoulders. She led the way into the 
inhabited side of the house, ascended the stairs, 
and opened with her key the door at the end 
of the passage, which communicated with the 
old Elizabethan rooms—a door never previously 
used, in my time, at Blackwater Park. ‘The 
rooms themselves I knew well, having entered 
them myself, on various occasions, from the 
other side of the house. Mrs. Rubelle stopped 
at the third door along the old gallery, handed 
me the key of it, with the key of the door of 
communication, and told me I should find Miss 
Halcombe in that room. Before I went in I 
thought it desirable to make her understand that 
her attendance had ceased. Accordingly, I told 
her in plain words that the charge of the sick 
lady henceforth devolved entirely on myself. 

“JT am glad to hear it, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
Rubelle. “I want to go very much.” 

“Do you leave to-day?” I asked, to make 
sure of her. 

‘* Now that you have taken the charge, ma’am, 
I leave in half an hour’stime. Sir Percival has 
kindly placed at my disposition the gardener 
and the chaise whenever I want them. I shall 
want them in half an honr’s time to go to the 
station. I am packed up, in anticipation, al- 
ready. I wish you good-day, ma’am.” 

She dropped a brisk courtesy, and walked back 

wn : tune, and 
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in her hand. I am sincerely thankful to say 
that was the last I saw of Mrs. Rubelle. 

When I went into the room Miss Haleombe 
was asleep. I looked at her anxiously as she 
lay in the dismal, high, old-fashioned bed. She 
was certainly not in any respect altered for the 
worse since I had seen her last. She had not 
been neglected, I am.bound to admit, in any way 
that I could perceive. The room was dreary, 
and dusty, and dark ;' but the window (looking 
on a solitary court-yard at the back of the house) 
was opened to let in the fresh air, and all that 
could be done to make the place comfortable 
had been done. The whole cruelty of Sir Per- 
cival’s deception had fallen on poor Lady Glrde. 
The only ill-usage which either he or Mrs. Ru- 
belle had inflicted on Miss Halcombe consisted, 
so far as I could see, in the first offense of hiding 
her away. 

I stole back, leaving the sick lady still peace- 
fully asleep, to give the gardener instructions 
about bringimg the Doctor. I begged the man, 
after he had taken Mrs. Rubelle to the station, 
to drive round by Mr. Dawson's and leave a mes- 
sage, in my name, asking him to call and see 
me. I knew he would come on my account, and 
I knew he would remain when he found Count 
Fosco had left the house. 

In due course of time the gardener returned, 
and said that he hed driven round by Mr. Daw- 
son's residence after leaving Mrs. Rubelle at the 
station. ‘The Doctor sent me word that he was 
poorly in health himself, but that he would call, 
if possible, the next morning. 

Having delivered his message the gardener 
was about to withdraw, but I stopped him to 
request that he would come back before dark, 
and sit up that night in one of the empty bed- 
rooms, so as to be within call in case I wanted 
him. He understood readily enough my un-— 
willingness to be left alone all night in the most 
desolate part of that desolate house, and we ar- 
ranged that he should come in between eight 
and nine. He came punctually; and I found 
cause to be thankful that I had adopted the pre- 
caution of calling him in. Before midnight Sir 
Percival’s strange temper broke out in the most 
violent and most alarming manner; and if the 
gardener had not been on the spot to pacify 
him on the instant, I am afraid to- think what 
might haye happened. 

Almost all the afternoon and evening he had 
been walking about the house and grounds in 
an unsettled, excitable manner; having, in all 
probability, as I thought, taken an excessive 
quantity of wine at his solitary dinner. How- 
ever that may be, I heard his voice calling loud- 
ly and angrily in the new wing of the house as 
I was taking a turn backward and forward along 
the gallery the last thing at night. The gar- 
dener immediately ran down to him; and I 
closed the door of communication, to keep the 
alarm, if possible, from reaching Miss Hal- 
combe’s ears. It was full half an hour before 
the gardener came back. He declared that his 
master was quite out of his senses—not through 
the excitement of drink, as I had supposed, but 
through a kind of panic or frenzy of mind for 
which it was impossible to account. He had 
found Sir Percival walking backward and, for- 
ward by himself in the hall, swearing, with ev- 
ery appearance of the most violent passion, that 
he would not stop another minute alone in such 
a dungeon as his own house, and that he would 
take the first stage of his journey immediately, 
in the middle of the night. The gardener, on 
approaching him, had been hunted out, with 
oaths and threats, to get the horse and chaise 
ready instantly. In a quarter of an hour Sir 
Percival had joined him in the yard, had jump- 
ed into the chaise, and, lashing the horse into 
a gallop, had driven himself away with his face 
ts pale as ashes in the meenlight, ‘The gar- 
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dener had heard him shouting and cursing at 
the lodge-keeper to get up and open the gate— 
had heard the wheels roll furiously on again, in 
- the still night, when the gate was unlocked—and 
knew no more. 

The next day, or a day or two after, I for- 
get which, the chaise was brought back from 
Knowlesbury, our nearest town, by the hostler at 
the old inn. Sir Pereival had stopped there, 
and had afterward left by the train—for what 
destination the man could not tell. I never 
received any further information, either from 
himself, or from any one else, of Sir Percival’s 
‘proceedings; and I am not.even aware, at this 
moment, whether he is in England or out of -t. 
He and I have not met since he drove «way; 
like an eseaped criminal, from his own .iouse ; 
and it is my fervent hope and praye. that we 
may never meet again. 


My own part of this sad family story is now 
drawing to an end. 

I have been informed that the particulars of 
Miss Halcombe’s waking, and of what passed 
between us when she found me sitting by her 
bedside, are not material to the purpose which 
is to be answered by the present narrative. It 
will be sufficient for me to say, in this place, 
that she was not herself conscious of the means 
adopted to remove her from the inhabited to 
the uninhabited part of the house. She was in 
a deep sleep at the time, whether naturally or 
artificially produced she could not say. In my 
absence at Torquay, and in the absence of all 
the resident servants, except Margaret Porcher 
(who was perpetually eating, drinking, or slecp- 
ing when she was not at work), the secret transfer 
of Miss Halcombe from one part of the house 
to the other was no doubt easily performed. 
Mrs. Rubelle (as I discovered for myself in 
looking about the room) had provisions and all 
other necessaries, together with the means of 
heating water, broth, and so on, without kin- 
dling a fire, placed at her disposal during the 
few days of her imprisonment with the sick 
lady. She had declined to answer the ques- 
tions which Miss Halcombe naturally put; but 
had not, in other respects, treated her with un- 
kindness or neglect. The disgrace of lending 
herself to a viJe deception is the only disgrace 
with which I can conscientiously charge Mrs. 
-Rubelle. 

I fieed write no particulars (and I am relieved 
to know it) of the effect produced on Miss Hal- 
combe by the news of Lady Glyde’s departure, 
er by the far more melancholy tidings which 
reached us only too soon afterward at Black- 
water Park. In both cases I prepared her mind 
. beforehand as gently and as carefully as possi- 
ble; having the Doctor’s advice to guide me in 
the last case only, through Mr. Dawson’s being 
too unwell to come to the house for some days 
after I had sent for him. . It was a sad time, a 
time which it afflicts me to think of or to write 
of now. The precious blessings of religious con- 
solation which I endeavored to convey were long 
in reaching’ Miss Halecombe’s heart; but I hope 
and believe they came home to her at last. I 
never left her till her strength was restored. 
The train which took me away from that mis- 
erable house was the train which took her away 
also. We parted very mournfully in London. 
I remained with a relative at Islington, and she 
went on to Mr. Fairlie’s house in Cumberland. 

I have only a few lines more to write before I 
elose this painful statement. They are dictated 
by a sense of duty. 

In the first place, I wish to record my own 
personal eonviction that no blame whatever, in 
eonnection with the events which I have now re- 
. lated, attaehes to Count Fosco. I am informed 
that a dreadful suspicion has been raised, and 
that some very serious constructions are placed 
upon his lordship’s conduct. My persuasion of 
the Count’s innocence remains, howeyer, quite 
unshaken. If he assisted Sir Percival in send- 
ing me to Torquay, he assisted under a delusion, 
for which, as a foreigner and a stranger, he was 
not to blame. If he was concerned in bringing 
Mrs. Rubelle to Blackwater Park, it was. his 
misfortune and not his fault when that foreign 
person was base enough to assist a deception 
planned and carried ont by the master of the 
honse. I protest, in the interests of morality, 
against blame being gratuitously and wantonly 
attached to the proceedings of the Count. 

In the second place, I desire to express my re- 
grct at my own inability to remember the pre- 
cise day onewhieh Lady Glyde left Blackwater 
Park for London. I am told that it is of the 
last importance to ascertain the exact date of 
that lamentable journey; and I have anxiously 
taxed my memory to recall it. The effort has 
been in vain. I can only remember now that 
it was toward the latter part of July. We all 
know the difficulty afcer a lapse of time of fix- 
ing precisely on a past date unless it has been pre- 
viously written down. That difficulty is greatly 
increased in my case by the alarming and con- 
fusing events which took place about the period 
of Lady Glyde’s departure. I heartily wish I 
had made a memorandum atthetime. hearti- 
ly wish my memory of the date was as vivid as 
my memory of that poor lady's face when it 
looked at me sorrowfully for the last time from 
the carriage window. 


THE NARRATIVE OF HESTER PINHORN, 
COOK IN THE SERVICE OF COUNT 
FOSCO. 

[TAKEN DOWN FROM MER @WN STATEMENT. ] 
I am sorry to say that I have never learned to 
read or write. I have been a hard-working wo- 
man all my life and have kept a good character. 

I know that it is a sin and wickedness to say 

the thing which i: mot; and I will truly beware 

of doing so on this occasion. All that I know 


I will tell; and I humbly beg the gentleman 
who takes this down to put my language right 
as he goes on, and to make allowances for my 
being no scholar. 

In this last summer I happened to be out of 
place (through no fault of my own), and I heard 
of a situation, as plain cook, at Number Five, 
Forest Road, St. John’s Wood. I took the 
place on trial. My master’s name was Fosco. 
My mistress was an English lady. He was 
Connt and she was Countess. They had a girl 
to do house-maid’s work when I got there. She 
was not over clean or tidy—but there was no 
harm in her. I and she were the only servants 
in the house. 

I had not been very long in my new place 
when the house-maid came down stairs and said 
company was expected from the country. The 
company was my mistress’s niece, and the back 
bedroom on the first floor was got ready for her. 
My mistress mentioned to me that Lady Glyde 
(that was her name) was in poor health, and 
that I must be particular in my cooking accord- 
ingly. She was to come tlhe next day, or it 
might be the day after, or it might be even 
longer than that. I am sorry to say it’s no use 
asking me about days of the month and such- 
like. Except Sundays, half my time I take no 
heed of them, being a iard-working woman and 
no scholar. All I know is, it certainly was not 
long before Lady Glyde came, and, when she 
did come, a fine fright she gave us all surely. 
E don’t know how master brought her to the 
house, being at work at the time. But he did 
bring her in the afternoon, 1 think; and the 
house-maid opened the door to them and showed 
them into the parlor. Before she had been 
long down in the kitchen again with me we 
heard a hurry-skurry up stairs, and the bell ring- 
ing like mad and my mistress’g voice calling 
out for help. 

We both ran up, and there we saw the lady 
laid on the sofa, with her face ghastly white, 
and her hands fast clenehed, and her head 
drawn down to one side. She had been taken 
with a sudden fright, my mistress said; and 
master he told us she was in a fit of convulsions. 
I ran out, knowing the neighborhood a little 
better than the rest of them, to fetch the near- 
est doctor’s help. The nearest help was at 
Goodricke’s and Garth’s, who worked together 
as partners, and had a good name and connec- 
tion, as I have heard, all round St. John’s 
Wood. Mr. Goodricke was in, and he came 
back with me directly. 

It was some time before he could make him- 
self of much use. The poor unfortunate lady 
fell.out of one fit into another—and went on so 
till she was quite wearied out, and as helpless 
as a new-born babe. We then got her to bed. 
Mr. Goodricke went away to his house for medi- 
cine and came back again in a quarter of an 
hour or less. Besides the medicine he brought 
a bit of hollow mahogany wood with him shaped 
like a kind of trumpet, and, after waiting a little 
while, he put one end over the Jady’s heart and 
the other to his ear, and listened carefully. 
When he had done he says to my mistress, who 
was in the-room, ** This is a very serious case,”’ 
he says; “I recommend you to write to Lady 
Glyde’s friends directly.” My mistress says to 
him, ‘‘Is it heart-disease?” And he says 
“Yes; heart-disease of a most dangerous kind.”’ 
He told her exactly what he thought was the 
matter, which I was not clever enongh to under- 
stand. But I know this, he ended by saying 
that he was afraid neither his help nor any other 
doctor’s help was likely to be of much service. 

My mistress took this ill news more quietly 
than my master. He was a ‘big, fat, odd sort 
of elderly man, who kept birds and white mice, 
and spoke to them as if they were so many 
Christian children. He seemed terribly cut 
up by what had happened. ‘“ Ah! poor Lady 
Glyde! poor dear Lady Glyde!” he says, and 
went stalking about, wringing his fat hands 
more like a play-acter than a gentleman. For 
one question my mistress asked the doctor 
about the lady’s chances of getting round he 
asked a good fifty at least. I declare he quite 
tormented us all—and, when he was quict at 
last, out he went into the bit of back garden, 
picking trumpery little nosegays, and asking me 
to take them up stairs and make the sick room 
look pretty with them. As if that did any 
good! I think he must have been, at times, a 
little soft in his head. But he was not a bad 
master: he had a monstrous civil tongue of his 
own, and a jolly, easy, coaxing way with him. 
I liked him a deal better than my mistress. 
She was a hard one, if ever there was a hard 
one yet. 

Toward night-time the lady roused up a lit- 
tle. She had been so wearied out, before that, 
by the convulsions, that she never stirred hand 
or foot, or spoke a word to any body. She 
moved in the bed now, and stared about her at 
the room and us in it. She must have been a 
nice-looking lady, when well, with light hair, 
and blue eyes, and all that. Her rest was 
troubled at night—at least, so I heard from my 
mistress, who sat up alone with her. I only 
went in once before going to bed, to see if I 
could be of any use; and then she was talking 
to herself in a confused, rambling manner. 
She seemed to want sadly to speak to some- 
body who was absent from her somewhere. I 
couldn’t catch the name the first time; and the 
second time master knocked at the door, with 
his regular mouthful of questions, and another 
of his trumpery nosegays. When I went in 
early the next morning the lady was clean 
worn out again, and lay in a kind of faint 
sleep. Mr. Goodricke bronght his partner, Mr. 
Garth, with him to advise. _ They said she must 
not be disturbed out of her rest on any account. 
They asked my mistress a many questions, at 
the other end of the room, about what the 
lady’s health had been in past times, and who 


had attended her, and whether she had ever 
suffered much, and long together, under distress 
of mind. I remember my mistress said ** Yes” 
to that last question. And Mr. Guodricke look- 
ed at Mr. Garth and shook his head, and Mr. 
Garth looked at Mr. Goodricke and shook his 
head. They seemed to think that the distress 
might have something to do with the mischief 
at the lady’s heart. She was but a frail thing 
to look at, poor creature! Very little strength, 
at any time, I should say—very little strength. 
Later on the same morning, when she woke, 
the lady took a sudden turn, and got, seeming- 
ly, a great deal better. I was not let in again 
to see her, no more was the house-maid, for the 
reason that she was not to be disturbed by stran- 
gers. What I heard of her being better was 
through my master. He was in wonderful 
good spirits about the change, and looked in at 
the kitchen window from the garden, with his 
great big curly-brimmed white hat on, to go 
out. ‘Good Mrs. Cook,” says he, ‘* Lady 
Glyde is better. My mind is more easy than it 
was; and I am going out to stretch my big legs 
with a sunny little summer walk. Shall I or- 


der for you, shall I market for you, Mrs. Cook ? . 


What are vou making there? A nice tart for 
dinner? Much crust, if you please—much crisp 
crust, my dear, that melts and crumbles deli- 
cious in the mouth.” That was his way. He 
was past sixty, and fond of pastry. Just think 
of that! 

The doctor came again in the forenoon, and 
saw for himself that Lady Glyde had woke up 
better. He forbid us to talk to her, or to let 
her talk to us, in case she was that way dis- 
posed, saying she must be kept quiet before all 
things, and encouraged to sleep’ as much as 
possible. She did not seem to want to talk 
whenever I saw her—except overnight, when 
I couldn’t make out what she was saying—she 
seemed too much worn down. Mr. Goodricke 
was not nearly in such good spirits about her 
as master. He said nothing when he came 
down stairs except that he would call again at 
five o’clock. About that time (which was be- 
fore master came home again) the bell rang hard 
from the bedroom, and my mistress ran out into 
the landing, and called to me to go for Mr. 
Goodricke, and tell him the lady had fainted. 
I got on my bonnet and shawl when, as good 
luck would have it, the doctor himself came to 
the honse for his promised visit. 

I let him in, and went up stairs along with 
him. ‘ Lady Glyde was just as usual,’ says my 
mistress to him at the door; “she was awake, 
and looking about her, in a strange, forlorn 
manner, when I heard her give a sort of half 
ery, and she fainted in a moment.” ‘The doc- 
tor went up to the bed, and stooped down over 
the sick lady. He looked very serious, all on 
a sudden, at the sight of her, and put his band 
on her heart. 

My mistress stared hard in Mr. Goodricke’s 
face. ‘*Not dead!” says she, whispering, and 
turning all of a tremble from head to foot. 

‘* Yes,” says the doctor, very quiet and grave. 
“Dead. I was afraid it would happen sudden- 
ly when I examined her heart yesterday.” My 
mistress stepped back from the bedside while he 
was speaking, and trembled and trembled again. 
**Dead!” she whispers to herself; ‘‘dcead so 
suddenly! dead so soon! What will the Count 
say?” Mr. Goodricke advised her to go down 
stairs and quiet herself a little. “ You have 
been sitting up all night,” says he, ‘‘and your 
nerves are shaken. ‘This person,” says he, 
meaning me, “this person will stay in the room 
till I can send for the necessary &ssistance.” 
My mistress did as he told her. ‘*I must pre- 
pare the Count,” she says; ‘‘I must carefully 
prepare the Count.” And so she left us, shak- 
ing from head to foot, and went out. 

‘* Your master is a foreigner,” says Mr. Good- 
ricke, when my mistress had ‘left us. ‘* Does 
he understand about registering the death ?’’ 
“T can’t rightly tell, Sir,” says I, “ but I should 
think not.” The doctor considered a minute, 
and then, says he, “I don’t usually do such 
things,” says he, ‘*but it may save the family 
trouble in this case if I register the death my- 
self. I shall pass the district, office in half an 
hour’s time, and I can easily look in. Mention, 
if you please, that I will do so.” ‘Yes, Sir,” 
says I, “with thanks, I’m sure, for your kind- 
ness in thinking of it.” ‘* You don’t mind stay- 
ing here till I can send you the proper person ?” 
says he. ‘No, Sir,” says I; “I'll stay with 
the poor lady till then. I suppose nothing 
more could be done, Sir, than was done?” says 
I. “No,” says he, “nothing; she must have 
suffered sadly before ever I saw her: the case 
was hopeless when I was called in.” “ Ah, dear 
me! we all come to it, sooner or later, don’t we, 
Sir?” says I. He gave no answer to that; he 
didn’t seem .to care about talking. He said, 
“*Good-day,” and went out. 

I stopped by the bedside from that time till 
the time when Mr. Goodricke sent the person 
in, as he had promised. She was, by name, 
Jane Gould. I considered her to be a respect- 
able-looking woman. She made no remark, ex- 
cept to say that she understood what was wanted 
of her, and that she had winded a many of them 
in her time. 

How master bore the news when he first heard 
it is more than I can tell, not having been pres- 
ent. When I did see him he looked awfully 
overcome by it, to be sure. He sat quiet in a 
corner, with his fat hands hanging over his thick 
knees, and his head down, and his eyes looking 
at nothing. He seemed not so much sorry as 
scared and dazed like by what had happened. 
My mistress managed all that was to be done 
about the funeral. It must have cost a sight 
of money, the coffin, in particular, being most 
beautiful. The dead lady’s husband was away, 
as we heard, in foreign parts. But my mistress 
(being her aunt) settled it with her friends in 


the country (Cumberland, I think) that she 
should be buried there, in the same grave along 
with her mother. Every thing was done hand- 
somely in respect of the funeral, I say again; 
and master went down to attend the burying in 
the country himself. He looked grand in his 
deep mourning, with his big, solemn face, and 
= slow walk, and his broad hat-band—that he 
did! 

In conclusion I have to say, in answer to 
questions put to me, 

1. ‘That neither I-nor my fellow-servant ever 
saw my master give Lady Glyde any medicine 
himself. 

2. ‘That he was never, to my knowledge and 
belief, left alone in the room with Lady Glyde. 

3. ‘That Lam not able to say what caused the 
sudden fright which my mistress informed me 
had seized the lady on her first coming into the 
house. The cause was never explained either 
to me or to my fellow-servant. 


The above statement has been read over in 
my presence. I have nothing to add to it or to 
take away from it. I say, on my oath as a 
Christian woman, This is the truth. 

(Signed) Hester Pixnory, Her+ Mark. 


THE NARRATIVE OF THE DOCTOR. 


“To the Registrar of the Sub-District in 
which the under-mentioned Death took place. 
I hereby certify that I attended Lady Glyde, 
aged Twenty-one last Birthday; that ] last saw 
her on the 28th July, 1850; that she died on the 
same day at No.5 Forest Road, St. John’s Wood ; 
and that the cause of her death was 


| CAUSE OF DURATION OF 
DEATH. 
Aneurism. Not known. 
(Signed) ALFRED Goopricxs. 


Prof'. Title, AZ. R.C.S. Lng. 
Address, 12 Cioydon Gardens, St. John’s Wood. 


THE NARRATIVE OF JANE GOULD. 


I was the person sent in by Mr. Goodricke to 
do what was right and needful by the remains 
of a Jady who had died at the house named in 
the certificate which precedes this. I found the 
body in charge of the servant, Hester Pinhorn. 
I remained with it, and prepared it, at the 
proper time, for the grave. It was laid in the 
coffin in my presence, and I afterward saw the 
coffin screwed down previous to its removal. 
When that had been done, and not before, I 
received what was due to me, and left the house. 
I refer persons who may wish to investigate my 
character to Mr. Goodricke. He has known me 
for more than six years, and he will bear wit- 
ness that I can be trusted to tell the truth. 

(Signed) JaNE GOULD. 


THE NARRATIVE OF THE TOMBSTONE. 
Sacred 


TO THE MEMORY @F 
LAURA, 
LADY GLYDB, 

WIFE OF SIR PERCIVAL GLYDSE, BART., 
OF BLACKWATER PARK, HAMPSMIRE, 
AND 
DAUGHTER OF THE LATE PHILIP FAIRLIE, ES@., 
OF LIMMERIDGR HOUSE, IN THIS PARIS. 
BORN, MARCH 27TH, 1829. 
MARRIED, DECEMBER 23p, 1849. 

DIED, JULY 28rn, 1850. 


THE NARRATIVE OF WALTER HART- 
RIGHT, RESUMED. 
I 


EaRLY in the summer of 1850, I, and my sur- 
viving companions, left the wilds and forests of 
Central America for home. Arrived at the 
coast, we took ship there for England. The 
vessel was wrecked in the Gulf of Mexico; I 
was among the few saved from the sea. It was 
my third escape from peril of death. Death by 
disease, death by the Indians, death by drown- 
ing—all three had approached me; all three 
had passed me by. 

The survivors of the wreck were rescucd by 
an American vessel bound for Liverpool. The 
ship reached her port on the thirteenth day of 
October, 1850. We landed late in the afternoon, 
and IJ arrived in London the same night. 

These pages are not the record of my wander- 
ings and my dangers away from home. The 
motives which led me from my country and my 
friends to a new world of adventure and peril 
are known. From that self-imposed exile I 
came back—as I had hoped, prayed, believed, I 
should come back—a changed man. In the 
waters of a new life I had tempered my nature 
afresh. In the stern school of extremity and 
danger my will had learned to be strong, my 
heart to be resolute, my mind to rely on itself. 
I had gone out to fly from my own future. I 
came back to face it, as a man should, 

To face it with that inevitable suppression of 
myself which I knew it would demand from me. 
I had parted with the worst bitterness of the 
past, but not with my heart’s remembrance of 
the sorrow and the tenderness of that memora- 
ble time. I hac aot ceased to feel the one ir- 
reparable disappointment of my life—I had only 
learned to bear it. Laura Fairlie was in all my 
thoughts when the ship bore me away and I 
looked my last at England. Laura Fairlie was 
in all my thoughts when the ship brought me 
back and the morning light showed the friend- 
ly shore in view. 

My pen traces the old lettcrs as my heart goes 
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back to the old love. I write of her as Laura 
Fairlie still. It is hard to ghink of her, it is 
hard to speak of her by her husband's name. 

There are no more words of explanation to 
add, on my appearing for the second time in 
these pages, ‘This final narrative, if I have the 
strength and the courage to write it, may now go 
on. 


My first anxieties and first hopes, when the 
morning came, centred in my mother and my 
sister. I felt the necessity of preparing them 
for the joy and surprise of my return, after an 
absence during which it had been impossible for 
them to receive any tidings of me for months 
past. Early in the morning I sent a Ictter to 
the Hampstead Cottage, and followed it my- 
self in an hour’s time. 

When the first meeting was over, when our 
quiet and composure of other days began grad- 
ually to return to us, I saw something in my mo- 
ther’s face which told me that a secret oppres- 
sion lay heavy on her heart. There was more 
than love—there was sorrow in the anxious 
eyes that looked on me so tenderly ; there was 
pity in the kind hand that slowly and fondly 
strengthened its hold on mine. We had no 
concealments from each other. She knew how 
the hope of my life had been wrecked —she 
knew why I had left her. It was on my lips to 
ask as composedly as I could, if any letter had 
come for me from Miss Halcombe—if there was 
any news of her sister that I might hear. But 
when I looked in my mother's face I lost cour- 
age to put the question even in that guarded 
form. I could only say, doubtfully and restrain- 
edly, 

“You have something to tell me.” 

My sister, who had been sitting opposite to 
us, rose suddenly, without a word of explana- 
tion—rose, and left the room. 

My mother moved closer to me on the sofa 
and put her arms round my neck. Those fond 
arms trembled; the tears flowed fast over the 
faithful, loving face. 

“Walter!” she whispered—“ my own dar- 
ling! my heart is heavy for you. Oh, my son! 
my son! try to remember that I am still left!” 

M+ head sank on her bosom. She had said 
all, in saying those words. 

II. 

It was the morning of the third day since my 
return—the morning of the sixteenth of October 

I had remained with them at the Cottage, I 
had tried hard not to embitter the happiness of 
my return to them, as it was embittered to me. 
I had done all man could to rise after the shock, 
and accept my life resiznedly—to let my great 
sorrow come in tenderness to my heart, and not 
in despair. Jt was useless and hopeless No 
tears soothed my aching eyes, no relief came 
to me from my sister’s sympathy or my mo- 
ther’s love. 

On that third morning I opened my heart w 
them. At last the words passed my lips which 
I had longed to speak on the day when my mo- 
ther told me of her death. 

“Let me go away alone for a little while,” 1 
said. **I shall bear it better when I have looked 
once more at the place where I[ first saw her— 
when I have knelt and prayed by the grave 
where they have laid her to rest.” 

I departed on my journey—my journey to the 
grave of Laura Fairlie. 

It was a quiet autumn afternoon when I 
stopped at the solitary station, and set ‘orth 
alone, on foot, by the well-remembered road. 
The waning sun was shining faintly through 
thin white clouds; the air was warm and still; 
the peacefulness of the lonely country was over- 
shadowed and saddened by the influence of the 
falling year. 

I reached the moor; I stood again on the 
brow of the hill; I looked on, along the path— 
and there were the familiar garden trees in the 
distance, the clear sweeping semicircle of the 
drive, the high white walls of Limmeridge House. 
The chances and changes, the wanderings and 
dangers of months and months past, all shrank 
and shriveled to nothing in my mind. It was 
like yesterday since my feet had last trocden 
the fragrant heathy ground! J thought! should 
see her coming to meet me, with her little straw 
hat shading her face, her simple dress fluttering 
in the air, and her well-filled sketch-book ready 
in her hand. 

O Death, thou hast thy sting! O Grave, thou 
hast thy victory! 

I turned aside; and there below me, in the 
glen, was the lonesome gray church ; the porch 
where I had waited for the coming of the woman 
in white; the hills encircling the quiet burial- 
groand ; the brook bubbling cold over its stony 
bed. There was the marble cross, fair and white, 
at the head of the tomb—the tomb that now 
rose over mother and daughter alike. 

I approached the grave I crossed once more 
the low stone stile, and bared my head as I 
touched the sacred ground. Sacred to gentle- 
ness and goodness; sacred to reverence and 


ef. 
"1 stopped before the pedestal from which the 
cross rose. Onone side of it, on the side nearest 
to me, the newly-cut inscription met my eyes— 
the hard, clear, cruel black letters which told 
the story of her life and death. I tried to read 
them. I did read as far as thename. “ Sacred 
to the Memory of Laura—” The kind blue 
eyes dim with tears; the fair head drooping 
wearily ; the innocent, parting words which im- 
‘plored me to leave her—oh, for a happier last 
memory of her than this; the memory I took 
away with me, the memory I bring back with 
me to her grave! 

A second time I tried to read the inscription. 
I saw, at the end, the date of her death; and, 
above it— 

Above it, there were lines on the marble, there 


was a name among them which disturbed my 
thoughts of her. I went round to the other side 
of the grave, where there was nothing to read— 
nothing of earthly vileness to force its way be- 
tween her spirit and mine. 

I knelt down by the tomb. I laid my hands, 
I laid my head, on the broad white stone, and 
closed my weary eyes on the earth around, on 
the light above. I let her come back to me. 
Oh, my love! my love! my heart may speak to 
younow! Itis yesterday again since we parted 
—yesterday, since your dear hand lay in mm 
—yesterday, since my eyes looked their last on 
you. © My love! my love! 

Time had flowed on, and Silence had fallen, 
like thick night, over its course. 

The first sound that came, after the heavenly 
peace, rustied faintly, like a passing breath of 
air, over the grass of the burial-ground. [heard 
it nearing me slowly, until is came changed to 
my ear—came like footsteps moving »nward— 
then stopped. 

I looked up. 

The sunset was near at hand. The clouds 
had parted: the slanting light fell mellow over 
the hills. The fast of the day was cold and 
clear and still ip the quiet valley of the dead. 

Beyond me, in the burial-ground, standing to- 
gether tn the cold clearness of the lower light, I 
saw twowomen., They were looking toward the 
tomb; looking toward me. 

Two 

They came a little on; and stopped again. 
Their vails were down, and hid their faces from 
me. When they stopped, one of them raised 
her vail Ip the still evening light I saw the 
face of Marian Halcombe. 

Changed, changed as if years had passed over 
it’ The eyes large and wild, and looking,at 
me with a strange terror in them. The face 
worn and wasted piteously. Pain and fear and 
grief written on her as with a brand. 

I took one step toward her from the grave. 
She never moved—she never spoke. The vailed 
woman with her cried out faintly. I stopped 
The springs of my life fell low, and the shud- 
dering of an unutterable dread crept over me 
from head to foot. 

The woman with the vailed face moved away 
from her companion and came toward me slow- 
ly Left by herself, standing by herself, Marian 
Halcombe spoke. It was the voice that I re- 
membered —the voice not changed, like the 


frightened eyes and the wasted face. 


“My dream! my dream!” I heard her say 
these words softly, in the awful silence. She 
sank on her knees, and raised her clasped hands 
to the heaven. ‘Father! strengthen him. Fa- 
ther! help him, in his hour of need.” 

The woman came on—slowly and silently 
came on. I looked at her—at her, and at none 
other, from that moment. 

The voice that was praying for me faltered 
and sank low—then rose on a sudden, and called 
affrightedly, called despairingly to me to come 
away. 

But the vailed woman had possession of me, 
body and soul. She stopped on one side of the 
grave. We stood face to face with the tumb- 
stone between us. She was close to the inscrip- 
tion on the side of the pedestal. Ler gown 
touched the black letters. 

The voice came nearer, and rose and rose 
more passionately still. ‘ Hide your face! don’t 
look at her! Oh, for God's sake, spare him—” 

The woman lifted her vail. 


Sacred 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
LAURA, 
LADY GLYDE-— 


Laura, Lady Glyde, was standing by the in- 
scription, and was looking at me over the grave. 


THS END OF THE FIRST PART. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 


On Monday, May 7, in the Senate, Senator Anthony 
resented to the Senate a remonetrance against any al- 
teration in the patent laws, which should take away from 
patentees the right of appeal from the decision of the 
Commissioner. A bill was passed to settle the titles to 
lands set apart for the half-breeds in Kansas. The reso- 
lutions of Senator Davis, which have already furnished 
the topic for protracted debate,came up. Senator Davis 
spoke at length in their support. Senator Brown took 
eecasion to repudiate any sympathy with Mr. Dougias 
Senator Clingman followed. but before he had concluded, 
the Senate adjourned. —— The House passed, without de- 
bate, a bill reported by Mr. Burlingame from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, authorizing the appointment 
of a full Minister to Sardinia, at a salary of $12,000, with 
a Secretary, at $1800 perannum. On the motion of Mr. 
Grow, the debate on Territorial affairs was postponed un- 
til Thursday in order to take up the Tariff Bill. Messrs, 
Sherman, Grow, Blair, and Stevens spoke at length in fa- 
ver of the measure. 

On Tuesday, May 8, in the Senate, a resolution, provid- 
ing for an expedition to observe the total eclipse of the 
sun in July, was passed by a large majority. Senator 
Clingman subsequently resumed his remarks in opposi- 
tion to the resolution of Mr. Davis. Senator Benjamin 
followed, and the Senate then went into Executive Ses- 
sion. ——The House, in Committee of the Whole, listen- 
ed to Mr. Houston, of Alabama, in an argument against 
the Tariff Bill. Messra. Morrill, Taylor, and Millson 
followed. Every attempt at a call of the House resulting 
in the want of a quorum, at eight o'clock the House ad- 

ourned. 
; On Wednesday, May 9, in the Senate, Senator Davis 
introduced his bill proposing to transfer the Indian Bu- 
reau from the Interior to the War Department. Senator 
Lane spoke to exonerate himself from the charge of fraud 
in connection with the Oregon war debt. The Home- 
stead Bill was then taken up, when Senator Grimes, of 
Iowa, moved as an amendment that the privileges of the 
measure be extended to all unmarried men over twenty- 
one years ofage. Senator Green, of Missouri, stigmatized 
the bill as an imposture. The bill was defended by Sena- 
ter Johnson, of Arkansas. The amendment of Senator 
Grimes was rejected, and the Senate adjourned with- 
ot a vote.——In the Houee, in the Committee of the 
Whole on the Tariff, speecieca were made by Mesars. 


Millson, of Virginia, Montgomery, Kellogg, Florence, 
etc., but no vote was taken. ° 

On Thursday, May 10, in the Senate, the Homertead 
Bill amendments offered hy Senators Rice and Douglas 
having been reject-d, the measure was finally passed by 
a vote of 44 to 8. The House had Territorial business 
before it. After discussion of the Tariff Ki in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, that measure was reported to the 
Houee. and also passed. 

On Friday, May 11, the Senate passed several private 
bills, and the Deficiency Appropriation Bill. An execu- 
tive session was then held, and the Senate adjourned un- 
til Monday. In the House, a bill was reported provid- 
ing for carrying out the stipulations of the treaty with 
Paraguay. ‘The Chairman of the Committee on Terri- 
tories reported bills for organizing Territorial govern- 
ments for Idaho, Nevada, Chippewa, Arizona. and Da- 
— and they were all laid on the table The Com- 
m@ndant of the Washington Navy-yard sent an invita- 
tion to the House to witness the reception of the Japa- 
nese Embassy on Monday; but tlhe House refused to ad- 
jouin for the purpose. 


THE BALTIMORE CONVENTION. 


The Baltimore Constitutional Convention achieved the 
object of its meeting, on May 10, by nominating for Pres- 
ident, John Bell, of Tennessee, and for Vice-President, 
Edward Everett, of Massachusetts. Upon tbe first bal- 
lot the strength of Mr. Bell was so clearly apparent, that 
upon the second nevrly all the delegates hastened to re- 
cord their votes for him; and he was declared the unan- 
imons choice of the Convention. Mr. Everett was subse- 
quently, and by acclamation, named for the second office. 
Prior to the balloting, the Committee upon Business re- 
ported « preamble and resolutions adverse to the utter- 
ance of any declaration of principles, pronouncing the 
Constitution itselfa sufficient platform with which to go 
before the people. The proceedings were marked with 
exemplary harmony, notwithstanding some of the advo- 
cates of General Houston bear their disappointment im- 
paticntly. 

TREATIES BEFORE THE SENATE, 

The Ierald correspondent writes: ** There are now 
before the Senate for ratification four important treaties, 
as follows: The one with Mexico, Nicaragua, Honduras, 
and one recently negotiated by Mr. Preston with Spain, 
besides the New Granadian Treaty, which is now await- 
ing exchange of ratifications. The ratification of each 
and every one of these treaties is of vital importance to 
the United States, having been negotiated after long de- 
lay and great trouble, and which will tend, in a great 
degree, to settle permanently and satisfactorily the long- 
pending and complicated questions of foreign policy in a 
manner highly honorable to all parties. The treaty ne- 
gotiated by Mr. Preston setties all the questions in dis- 
pute between Spain and the United States amicably and 
justly, and in a manner highly creditable to both gov- 
ernments. But judging from the present dilatory move- 
ments of the Senate, and especially the ( hairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, who has these important 
matters in charge, they will, in all probability, fall to the 
ground for want of efficient and prompt action." 


ARRIVAL OF THE JAPANESE. 


The United States steam frigate Roanoke, forty-four 
guns, Captain William H. Gardner, commanding, bear- 
ing the flag of Flag-Officer William J. M*Cluney, Com- 
manoder-in-Chief of the Home and Gulf Squadron, har- 
ing on board the Japanese Embassy, arrived and anchor- 
el inside of Sandy Hock on Thursday night. Dispatches 
were taken on board from the Secretary of the Navy, or- 
dering the flag-officer to proceed to Hampton Roads, and 
notenter this port The Roanoke left next day with the 
Japanese, according to instructions. 


A BUDGET OF HORRORS. 


A man named Cook attempted to shoot a man named 
Leonard at the breakfast table at the Broadway Hotel, 
Lexington, Kentucky. Two shots were fired, and Leon- 
ard'sarm shattered. Cause—woman. 

Tom Moore was ‘adly wounded at Cynthiana, Ken- 
tucky, a few days since, by being shot at by John Trem- 
bie, a lawyer. 

Mr. Douglas, of Denville, Kentucky, was found dead 
in his mill, supposed to bave been murdered by one of 
his slaves. 

Captain Elliott, of Maysville, Kentucky, has died of 
wounds received by being shot by Frank Hard. 

Jesse Martindale, of Warren County, Indiana, died 
lately from burns produced by the explosion of a fluid 
lamp. - 

Mrs. Dugan, of the same county, died also of burns pro- 
duced by the explosion of a fluid lamp. 

Mra. Glesser, of Mobile, and two children were dread- 
fully burned by the explosion of a fluid lamp. 

Mra. George Seiders, of St. Louis, was dreadfully burned 
about the head and breast by the explosion of a fluid 
lamp. All the bair was burned from her bead, and she 
ean not live. 

The young ladies of Hopedale, Ilinois, met to trim a 
church for some festival occasion, and two men, named 
Findley and M*Dowel, getting into a fight relative to an 
alleged insult toward one of the ladies, M'Dowel drew a 
knife and killed Findley on the epot 

A Mr. Payne died at Frankfort, Kentucky, and his fa- 
ther-in-law, Mr. Dryden, when sitting up with the corpse, 
cut his throat and died. th gentlemen were promi- 
nent citizens of Frankfort. 


SHOCKING CALAMITY. 


A shocking calamity occurred near Camden, Sonth 
Carolina, on Saturday last. A paity of boys and girls 
on a picnic were drowned in a mill-pond. Nineteen 
bodies had been recovered, and it is thought ten more, 
making twenty-nine in all, perished. 


DEATH OF A GREAT LAWYER. 


Samuel Beardsley, one of the most eminent citizens of 
Central New York, died at his residence in Utica last 
week. He had been a prominent lawyer and politician 
in Oneida County for more than forty years, commenc- 
ing practice at Rome, where be was appointed District 
Attorney, and whence he was chosen a State Senator in 
1823; removing thence in 1825 to Utica, which has ever 
since been his home (save that for a year or two he prac- 
ticed in this city), and whence he was thrice cliosen to 
Congress, where he rose to be Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. Retiring from Congress in 1836, he was in 
1840, on the death of Judge Cowen, appointed a Justice 
of the Supreme Court, and in 1847 was made Chief Jus- 
tice. The remodeling o’ the Supreme Court by the new 
Constitution divested him of that post, and has since 
remained in retirement. In the morning of his career 
he was for some years a partner of Judge Bronson, now 
Corporation Counsel of our city, between whom and him- 
self the warmest friendship has ever since existed. He 
was in politics an ardent Democrat of the adamantine 
school, and in private life a gentleman of unsullied in- 


tegrity. 


PERSONAL. 


The Connecticut Legislature on May 10 re-elected 
Senator Lafayette S. Foster. The Democratic candidate 
was the Hon. W. W. Eaton, of Hartford, who made a 
speech in the Democratic caucus, taking strong ground 
against Mr. Douglas and his doctrines—declaring that the 
seventcen Democratic States repudiate them, and defend- 
ing the Southern view on the Territorial question. The 
vote stood, in the Senate, 14 for Foster and 7 for Eaton; 
in the House, 139 for Foster and 70 for Eaton. 

James J. Emmet, son of Thomas Addis Emmet, Esq., 
of this city, committed suicide last week, at his residence 
in University Place, by shooting himself with a pistol. 

Captain John Vine Hall has been appointed command- 
er of the Great in place of the late lamented 
Captain Harrison. Captain Hall was formerly in the 
service of the General Screw Steam Shipping Company, 
and in command of their steamers the Crasus and Gold- 
en 

Mrs. Gore, the novelist, who for some time past has 
been afflicted with blindness, has just undergone an op- 
eration which, it is hoped, will eventually restore her to 
sight. 

During the night of the 19th of ‘wri! Mr G. 
James, the well-krorn move is, had an attack of paraly- 
sis, at Venice, where Le is Cousul-General, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
PARLIAMENT. 


Is the House of Commons on the 26th the! Reform Billy 


was deLated at length, Lord John Russell being the prin- 
cipal speaker. Noaction was taken, and the debate was 
further adjourned till the 20th ult. 

On the Zith, in the House of Commona, Lord Jcha 
Russell stated that Government were doing all in their 
power to stop the slave-trade in coolies between Chia 
and Cuba, and had opened negotiations with Spain cn 
the subject. 

His Lordship also, in reply to inquiries.on the subject, 
explained the present position of the negotiations es 2 
Congress on the Savoy question. 
French Government thought the Congress could not meet 
until the Sardinian Parliament had ratified the cession 
of Savoy, and that they demurred to the proposal that 
there should be no civil or military occupation of Savcy 
nntil the decision of the Conference was arrived. at. T)-c 
Prussian Government held the same views as the Eng.ish 
Cabinet, but the other Powers had not been commtini 
cated with. 

The Bill abolishing church rates was debated anu 
finally read a third time by a vote of 235 to 226. 


THE GREAT BANK FRAUDS. 

The frauds on the Union Bank of London, by Pulliv 
ger, the Cashier, attracted much attention. A subord! 
nate cashier, named Edward J. Lyttleton, had also-heen 
arrested, a deficiency of £1.40 having been discovered in 
his accounts. He attributed the deficiency to his chie’, 


Pullinger. 

Rumors of otlier discoveries of a seridua nature Lad 
also been current, but they were pronoynced withou* « 
shadow of foundation. The forced pass-book by which 
the great fraud was effected is not in Pullinger’s writing, 


and every effort was being made to detect the person wh.» 
assisted him on that point. It i* asserted that the nis 
appropriations by Pullinger extended over the entire five 
years, during which he was chief cashier. There is littie 
doubt that the greater part of the money must have gone 
In stock exchange speculation, although a number of 
otherchannels are reported. The Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee had commenced an inquiry into the affair, as it 
affected the members of the Exchange Two or turee of 
the brokers who transacted business with Pullinger had 
surrendered securitres, and also money, the proceeds of 
stocks and shares sold which were considered the proper- 
ty of Pullinger. 

Rumors had been current of the discovery of defalca- 
tions at the London and Westminster Bank, but thez 
were totally unfounded. They are supposed to have 
arisen from the Directors having recently called on two 
clerks to resign, in consequence of a disenvery that two 
false entries were made in the books in 1857, which. ai 
though involving a loss of only forty shillings, the Boaia 
felt it could not be overlooked. 

Pullinger was again brought up before the Lord Mrvo: 
on the 2ith. Nothing new was developed, and the pris 
oner was remanded for another week. 


TOM SAYERS'S ARM. 


The following certificate as to the state of Tom Saye 
is from the surgeons of St. Thomas's Hospital, 

on: 

** Having examined Mr. T. Sayers this day, we a> 
opinion, from the contused state of the muscies, tend: 
and minor bone of the right fore-amn, that he will be 
able to use that arm for two months, or probally ni 

The sum of £200 had heen collected for Sayers {.. 
members of the House pf Commons, all grades of jc. 
cians contributing. 


FRANCE. 
THE ANNEXATION OF SAVOY. 

The Paris papers publish a dispatch from Chem! «: . 
announcing that the number of rotes recorded in S: 
in favor of annexation will exceed 100,000. while '' 
number of noes, together with those who abstained 1. 
voting, will be about 1200 

The latest dispatch from Chambery states tha! 
number of votes for annexation in Savoy was 151.7 4- 
against it, 233. 

A banquet had been given in the theatre at Clian:!.. - 
to commemorate the result of the voting and im honor cf 
M. Laity, the French Commissioner. 


ITALY. 
VICTOR EMANUEL IN FLORENCE. 


The King of Sardinia has paid his visit to Florerre 


and amidst the enthusiasm of his reception there +: 3 
one significant incident In every house, we are to.', 
there is a skeleton, but in every procession there is uct 
always a damper. The universal rejoicing of the Itai- 
ians admitted of two exceptions. The Venetians, and 
the Sicilians and Neapolitans, walked in the procession, 
and the crape on their banners indicated, first, that they 
were unhappy, and next, that they would be glad to hail 
the King of Sardinia as the King of Venice and the Twe 
Sicilies. It is stated that, following the friendiy advice 
of France, Victor Emanuel has, for the present, abanc»:: 

ed the idea of taking the title of King of Italy, uwriv: 
the fear that it might complicate existing internation 

difficulties: but he evidently possesses at present i... 
confidence of the entire people. 

THE POPE'S FINANCES, 

The Pope has succeeded in contracting a loan 
£2.000,000 in Belgium, and has appointed a commi: 
composed of Cardinals Wiseman, V illecourt, and 
to receive voluntary contributions for the support «' 
Papal troops. General Lamoriciere’s reorganizatic 
the Pope's army, if effected on the scale which he i: 
lieved to contemplate, will be so extensive as to ex! » 
the Reman treasury, and render necessary every | ©: 
ble expedient for raising funds to support the troops «-..: 
maintain the Papal power. 


GREEK MEETS GREEK. 


A commission formed from among the clergy of Tur’ >. 
had drawn up an address to the Pope, which, after 1°. 
ceiving the signatures of the clergy of the kingdom, + ss 
to be sent to the Vatican. This document places before 
the eyes of his Holiness the dangers attendant on t!« 
present policy of Rome, and points out that the sures! 
means of warding them off consists in accepting the p:9 
positions contained in the letter of King Victor Emanuel. 


TRIAL OF FATHER FELETTL 


A letter from Italy says: “* The recent announcemense 
that Father Feletti had been arrested at Bologna, and 
that he was to be tricd for having stolen the young Mer- 
tara, sent a thrill of satisfaction through the greater part 
of Europe: but we now learn, with something like a 
tonishment, that the hard-hearted priest has escaped -he 

unishment which he so richly deserved. He was tried 

y the Criminal and Civil Court of Bolozna—on the very 
spot where his odious crime was committed. He covid 
not deny his guilt; the proofs were too strong against 
him; but he appealed for mercy,’on the plea that la 
had simply acted upon the peremptory otders which he 
had received from Antonelli and the Pope. His p.ea 
was admitted, and the wretch has escaped,” 


AUSTRIA. 


STICIPDE OF BARON BRUCK, 


It is now stated that the late Baron Bruck was diemi<< 
ed from the Ministry of Finance, just before his des: 
on account of his complicity in the late gigantic frau. 
and he expiated his offense by committing suicide. | 
Vienna dispatch gives the following particulars: W). » 
the body of Baron Bruck was judicially examined, a c-'. 
whieh extended from the jugular vein to the fore par" : 
the throat, was found. The unfortunate man had :!<) 
inflicted wounds on the inner part of both wnsts. T). 
contents of the stomach are being analyzed hy the sworn 
medical authorities, as suspicions are entertained that ! - 
swallowed ether thet the ert 
the neck was oniy sup ruc ial, acd that was Caused 
from loss of blood at the wrists. 


He stated that ‘hu * 
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TAKEN BY STORM. 


Ox the extreme point of Sandy Hook, near the 
light-house, stands a rough wooden building, which 
serves the double purpose of telegraph station and 
office of the agent for the Associated Press. Ata 
low table, under the only window which the shanty 
can boast, Edward Barnard passed the leisure hours 
of his loug watch, from sunrise to sunset, in devo- 
tion to such studies as he might Lest master with 
the little assistance he could find. At the age of 
nineteen he had been chosen, by reason of his skill 
as a boatman, to board the homeward-bound ships 
and procure their news, to be telegraphed to New 
York. During the first year he found the life ex- 
ceedingly dull,; but when Uncle Harry Warden 
was appointed keeper of the light-houses, Ed Bar- 
nard, or Barney, as he was usually called, went to 
board at the keeper's house, and existence sudden- 
ly became not only endurable but quite inter- 
esting. Of course that little brown-eyed maiden, 
the keeper’s only daughter, pretty Ellen Warden, 
had no influence in changing the young man’s 
heart; he took but little notice of her, and at times 
even seemed to avoid her. Poor little Ellen! 
Coquettish by nature, her coquetry availed not 
with the frank, straightforward Edward Barnard: 
he had no more idea of flirtation than of needle- 
work or the opera. And soit happened that Ellen 
found Sandy Hook a very dreary place indeed. 
Such a sad face she wore, and such repining made, 
that her good father, though sorry enough to part 
with her, at last determined she should return to 
their friends on the main land. On the morning 
ef her departure Barnard was off before lreakfast. 
He must have gone very far out, for his boat was 
not in sizht even from the top of the “‘ big light.” 
Did she wait until the last moment in the hope that 
he would return? Sure it is, had not her father 
hastened her slow steps, she would have missed 
the steamboat an@ been left. The parting seemed 
te grieve her to the heart; she wept bitterly, and 
would not be comforted. . 

Meantime, Barnard was spending the morning 
in the most strangely unprofitable manner. Instead 
ef following his business on the sea, he had se- 
creted his boat under the wharf and himself in the 
cedars. Hour after hour he lay upon the soft turf, 
apparently half-asleep, hardly moving hand or foot. 
At dinner-time he returned to the house, but with- 
out much appetite, the natural consequence of such 
unaccustomed idleness. After this the Hook did 
not seem to Barney quite so near I’aradise as be- 
fore, but by devoting himself to study with more 
, assiduity than ever he contrived to wear the time 
away. 

Let me now say a word concerning Ellen War- 
den. Since her mother’s death she had not been 
‘separated from her father until now, and ’twas 
quite natural she should miss him greatly. Yet 
"twas not her father’s face slie saw in dreams; and 
the necklace of tiny shells, with mother-of-pearl 
charms, which were the dearest of her treasures, 
her father’s hand never touched. Her filial affec- 
tion was strong though, and she longed to see the 
good old keeper so earnestly that, when she had 
been absent about two months, she must even go 
and visit him a day or two. Accordingly, bright 
- and early one morning, while Uncle Harry was at 
breakfast, Miss Elien surprises him by running in 
and throwing her arms about his dear old neck. 

‘“ Why, little birdie!” cries the astonished keep- 
er, ‘‘ where did you fly from ?”’ 

‘* All the way from Holmedale, father. We start- 
ed yesterday, but stopped overnight on the High- 
lands. Are you glad to see me?” 

‘Sit on my knee, lass, and I'll tell thee. 
like thou art to thy mother!” 

After a moment she glanced through the open 
deor, and asked, demurely enough, 

Where is Edward—Edward Barnard ?” 

Slowly and absently the keeper answered, ‘‘ He 

has gone—” 
-  #* Gone!” cries the young lady, with an accent 
of consternation at once tragic and comic; ‘‘ has 
he really gone, father?” 

‘‘Why, my child, I did not say he was dead, 
did I? Barney has gone up to the light—that’s 
all. He'll be down in a moment.” 

Sure enough he came in just as the birdie 
was blushing with confusion because of having be- 
trayed an interest inhim. He was, as I have said, 
frank and honest, this young boatman; and the 
pleasure which made his heart beat so qui: kly shone 
also in his face with a glow that gave him a new 
beauty to the brown eyés which beamed fondly 
upon him one moment, and then were dropped 
modestly to the floor. In that first instant. of 
meeting she read the secret which Barnard hardly 
dared acknowledge even to himself. She knew 
that this fine young ’longshoreman—strong, brave, 
and skillful—was utterly subdued ; was her prop- 
erty, to have and to hold; her conquered vassal, 
owing her allegiance forever more. In the hour 
of triumph she felt that she could afford to be mag- 
nanimous, and so her greeting had so much of 
hearty kindness in it that her captive was sure he 
bad never known what happiness was until that 
moment. She proved a most imperious sovereign, 
though; not even risking her throne by any fur- 
ther absence, having concluded that her father was 
growing too old to be left alone. Poor Barney's 
life became as undulatory on shore as it ever had 
been on the sea ; one moment buoyed up on the top- 
most wave of high hope—the next, dashed down 
to the lowest depths of despond. No April day 
could be so prodigal of clouds and sunshine as this 
little queen abusing the power of her absolute 
sway. 

During a heavy storm in the spring time Bar- 
ney discovered a brig ashore on the Romer, fore- 
mast over the side, jamming, but-end first, like a 
- battering-ram, against her garboard as she listed 
over with every sea. Going to the house Barney 
met Captain Ben and told him of the wreck. Cap- 
tain Conover at once set’ about rousing his men, 
saying a boat ought to go off to her immediately, 
Uncle Harry did not like the idea of their going at 
all, thinking 


How 


the chances were desperate indecd, 


‘*T know they are desperate,” said Captain Ben, 
with a grim smile. ‘‘ There’d be no use of wreck- 
ers if it wasn’t for desperate chances. What 
makes it worse, we’re short-handed, with two of the 
boys laid up.” 

‘*1’ll go, for one,” said Barnard, quiet as though 
*twas to go fishing. 

Captain Ben shook his head: ‘‘ No, yonker, you 
mustn’t go. There’s a lass in the house there 
would never for, ive me if it should so happen that 
you did not come back to her.” 

Without reply Barnard ran up stairs to make 
preparation for the perilous trip. On-his return 
he was stopped in the hall by a light little figure, 
and the softest, sweetest voice in the world asked, 
“Are you going, Edward ?” 

“Yes, Nellv, I must go.” 

“‘ Bend down your head, will you, please?” 

As he complied with her request his heavy curls 
fell over his face, and, severing one, she hid it in 
her bosom. ‘Then taking a ring from her largest 
finger she placed it on his smallest one, whisper- 
ing, ** That was mother's wedding-ring. 

One moment the little form was pressed close to 
his heart; one kiss, that burned for hours on her 
lips, and he was gone. 

How long aud dreary was.that day. Most’ of 
the time Ellen passed in her own room. Rocking 
gently in her little chair she caressed the thick 
curl which twined around the finger where her 
ring had been—smoothing it against her cheek, 
and wrapping it about with her own silken tresses 
—singing the while the lullaby baby-songs her 
mother had sung. 

’T'was quite night when the boat returned. Four 
came into the house—tliree strangers and one of the 
wreckers. 

‘“‘Where are the others?” demanded Uncle 


Harry. 


“In the ‘big light?’” answered the wrecker. 
“Cap'n Ben said better not bring ’em here, so I 
came up to see if you'd take care of these from the 
wreck, and let us have some bandages and such 
like.” 

Nelly felt a sickening shudder creep over her, 
and the room scemed whirling about until she 
closed her eves and became conscious of uncon- 
sciousness. ’I'was for a moment only ; then risinz, 
with unsteady steps, she left the room, and, quick- 
ly gathering what she thought might be of use to 
wounded and perhaps dying men, she hastened to 
the light-house. Lying upon the stone floor were 
the bodies of two who were drowned in the brig. 
Near them, on some boat-cloaks and heavy coats, 
was the mangle: lifeless form of him who had kissed 
her in the morning. Captain Conover himscl*, 
pale and bleeding, was cutting the coat-sleeve from 
Edward’s shattered left arm. The other wreckers 
were taking care of the boat, which, after human 
life, always receives their first attention. Captain 
Ben did not notice Ellen’s light step when she en- 
tered, and the first intimation he had of her pres- 
ence was her heart-breken crv as she sank upon the 
stones beside her lover. Tears filled the hardy 
mariner’s eyes when he saw the little queen so 
low. “Don’t grieve so, birdie,” he said, raising 
her gently. ‘‘Heisnotdead, It has beena hard 
bout, to be sure, but you shall take care of him and 
make him a sound man again.” 

Captain Ben and Barnard were on board the 
brig when she broke up, and, before the boat could 
rescue them, the floating pieces of wreck, dashing 
about in a cross-sea, had well-nigh crushed them. 
Captain Ben escaped with sound bones, though 
badly bruised; but poor Barney had his left arm 
and two ribs on the left side broken, and many a 
hard knock beside. They removed him carefully 
to the keeper’s house, where Captain Ben reduced 
the fractures with the skill of an old surgeon. Then 
Ellen took her place at his bedside—the place 
which she retained through all the long, weary 
time of fever and delirium which followed—scarce 
consenting to leave him, even when he slept, for 
his eyes would surely seck hers when he awoke. 
Thanks to her tender care—thanks to a strong 
physique and a temperate life, his convalescence, 
slowly approaching, became certain as the days 
grew longer and the soft winds of summer, fresh 
from the Atlantic, breathed through the open win- 
dow. Happy days for Barnard! One pleasant 
day in June a little excursion was made to the 
Ilighlands in Barnard’s own boat. So delighted 
was he to be on the water once more that he de- 
clared himself quite well again. ‘*‘ Dear Nelly, I 
shall be a trouble to you no longer. Are you not 
glad?” 

Nelly answered with a little sigh, and was very 
quict all that day ; and it came to pass, thereafter, 
that she withdrew herself gradually from the ten- 
der intimacy which had been so grateful to the con- 
valescent, which had served him as foundation for 
so many castles in Spain. Greatly he wondered 
and grieved, and finally sought explanation of this 
most mysterious change. Nelly listened in silence, 
and, when he had ended his plaint, turned away 
weeping, and left him, avoiding him now more 
than ever. Slowly the summer months waned, 
and the lovers scarce spoke to each other. Nelly 
was silent and sad; pale, and often in tears. Pin- 
ing, was she? For what? Who reads the heart 
of a girl? 

Early in the fall there came to the Hook a par- 
ty of engincers to locate the new fortress. Hand- 
some foung fellows they were; mustached, well 
dressed, anil well mannered. WNelly’s spirits re- 
vived. The officers, well pleased to find society 
so agreeable in a place of so little promise, were 
certainly very attentive. Edward, hurt and in- 
dignant, secluded himself with his books, being 
seen only on duty; and yet when he happened to 
meet her sometimes, her true eyes would beam 
upon him the same glance of earnest kindness as 
before, her voice thrill with emotions which but 
one in the world can excite. When the Carleton 
Club, in the river, gave their annual regattd, Bar- 
nard wrote a little note inviting Nelly to the race. 
Nelly went down to the station carrying the note 
in her hand. Finding Barnard there, she stood 
in the door a while, tearing the innocent paper in 


pieces. 
the bits on the floor, saying, “I can’t go with you 
to-morrow,” and so departed. Next morning was 
mild and inviting. Edward was early astir, and 
set sail, alone, in his boat, not to the race in the 
river, but many miles out on the sea. When he 
returned in the evening the officer’s eight-oared 
barge was also returned from the river, the til- 
ler-ropes handled by Nelly. After their supper 
was over Nelly, with coolest bravado, came to 
where Edward was standing, lost in unwholesome 
thought, and spoke with mocking politeness, “‘ Why 
were you not at the races? . We had a delightful 
day ; your face would not be half so long as it is 
had you only been with us.” 

He looked at her sadly a moment; then held 
out his hand, saying, ‘‘ Who could believe that 
*twas you who gave me this ring? When I think 
of the manner of giving I can hardly believe it my- 
self.” 

Blushing and embarrassment followed, but soon 
she could quictly answer, ‘‘I fear you attach too 
much import to the gift of that little ring. If you 
think that it meant more than friendship perhaps 
you had better return it.” 

“Nelly, you know very well how much that 
ring means to me. I pray, then, that no hasty 
word, perhaps not wholly intended, may deprive 
me of hopes hell se dear. Wait for two or three 
days, and then if you wish me to know that I 
must not any more look upon you as I have done, 
wear a red rose on your breast such as you wore 
to-day when you came home in the barge, and— 
you shall—have—vour ring.” ‘ 

On the third day thereafter Nelly went down to 
the station with a great white rose on her dress, and 
under it, almost hidden, a little bud of red. Bar- 
nard was puzeled, but the ring was not returned. 

Toward noon, one dreary day early in Novem- 
ber, the black clouds in the northeast began to 
wheel upinto battle-array, and to send forth yusty, 
blustering threats of strife. The keeper in the 
“big light’’ could see the small craft crowding sail 
and hurrviny inside the Hook, while the larger 
vessels, keeping on their way, acknowledged the 
danger by reducing canvas and making all snug. 
Far away, in the southeast, a faint line of smoke 
told Lim of a steamer inward bound, none having 
gone out that morning, and the tucs being fast 
under lee of the light-ship. ‘*The worst luck in 
the world,” thought the old man. ‘‘ Barney ‘ll le 
off now, sure, I'll see if I can’t occupy him till 
the storm comes on so black he can’t see the signal, 
if there is one.” 

Hurrying down, he met the object of his anxiety 
coming from the house clad in his storm togs and 
dove-cage in hand. ‘Where bound, Barney ? 
You are not going out? I’ve just come down, and 
there’s no signal in sight.” 

“Telegraph from the Highlands, Uncle Harry. 
Steamer from the Isthmus. News of the Califor- 
nia elections. There, don’t scold—I must go, you 
know.” 

And so he went, despite the warnings and entrea- 
ties of the good keeper, who, remounting to the top 
of the “ big-light,” watched the little skiff until it 
was lost in the darkness of the coming storm. 

Edward had calculated to meet the steamer be- 
fore the squall came upon him, and take a tow 
back under her lee; but she was laying to, waiting 
for a pilot, not caring to approach a lee-shore with- 
outone. He discovered this, and had just time to 
take her bearings when she was shut out from 
view by the driving spray torn up from the surface 
of the sea by the first fierce gusts of the tempest. 
On he drove, carefully holding his course but not 
seeing the steamer, until he thought he must have 
passed her, when suddenly she loomed up directly 
before him, like a phantom springing from t 
depths ofthe ocean. He rounded to under her coun- 
ter before they discovered him, and then, amidst 
the shrieking of the wind through the rigging, 
"twas impossible to make himself heard. They 
knew him of old, however, and, though not expect- 
ing him in such weather, his package, being ready, 
was weighted and thrown into his boat. Sccuring 
the envelope under the wing of his pigeon, he liber- 
ated the little prisoner, who flew like an arrow 
straight forhome. With the package was an urg- 
ent invitation for Barnard to board the steamer 
and stay by her until the gale was over. He was 
at first tempted to do so; but a thought of those 
who would be anxious if he did not return, determ- 
ined him to decline the kind request, so waving 
his hat in farewell he put the boat about, and in 
another moment was once more alone in the storm. 

He had been out about three hours, and supposed 
himself to be twenty-five miles or. more from Sandy 
Hook. He had a free wind, however, and though 
his sail was reefed down to hardly more than a 
hand’s-breadth, he sped along at a rate that he was 
sure would take him home before dark. His re- 
flections, however, were not of the most cheerful 
character as he leaned back on the locker watching 
that the lee-rail did not run too far under: Nelly 
had lately grown more caprivious than ever, and 
when he had tried to talk seriously with her, she 
either discomfited him with merry mockery, or with 
cold words and haughty glances would turn away 
and leave him. “Kind as a kitten she'll be this 
evening,” thought he; ‘* but to-morrow colier than 
I am now, and that’s too cold for comfort.” Here 
his reveries were interrupted by a faint cry, almost 
lost in the roar of the tempest. Directly astern, 
drifting fast before the gale, was a large sail-Loat, 
with peak taut up, the shects gone away and the 
boom flying. Some helpless creature—could i 
possibly be a woman ?—was clinging to the tiller, 
though without attempt to guide the ill-fated boa 
which labored in the sea too heavily takeep aflo 
muchlonger. Allthis Barnard saw while jammig¢. 
his helm hard down, and giving the gallant litge 
skiff more sheet as she spun round before the wif 
As he bore down on the sinking sail-boat he cofid 
see that its only occupant was a woman, or ra@er 
girl, for she was evidently quite young, and fow 
to rescue her puzzled Barnard much. “If ’twasa 
boy, now,”’ thought he, ‘* he could jump out offhat 
fast enough; but a girl—well, she must the 


When ‘twas all destroyed she sprinkled | 


only chance thereis.” Ranging so close alongside 
that the two boats touched, he threw the end of a 
line, which the girl fortunately caught. Making 
signs to her to fasten it round! her waist, he cried, 
“Stand on the wash-board and jump as we lift 
with the sea!” 

With intelligent obedience she stood an instant, 
with one foot on the rail, watching for the right 
moment, and when it came, springing forward, she 
landed safely in Barnard’s arms. Without wasting 
time in words—for they were fast drifling seaward 
—he deposited her on the stern-locker and again 
trimmed in for home, He was oblized to lay much 
closer to the wind than before, having lost at least 
five miles dead to leeward. Once more on his 
course, his attention was devoted to his fair pas- 
senger. 

In response to Barnard’s questions, she informed 
him her name was Annie—Annie Wilson; her fa- 
ther, a shipping merchant in New York, owned a 
cottage near Rockaway, where the family had been 
spending the summer. They had all returned to 
town, leaving ber and the servants to close the 
house. She had learned to sail a boat about the 
little bay where they lived, and long entertained 
an ambition to go outside once, on to the great, 
broad ocean, ‘just to see how it would seem.” 
Opportunity occurring in the absence of the family, 
she had made sail and prospered exceedingly, until 
she atten?pted to return, when a strong head-wind 
was to be encountered, and then, even with her 
immense experience in boating, progress was rather 
slow. She thought she should have reached home 
finally though ; but that a sudden flaw twitched the 
sheet from her hand, nearly upset the boat, and 
sent her drifting out to sea, ‘where she certainly 
would have perished had she not been rescued by 
the skill and courage of one whom she thanked 
from the bottom of her heart, and whom she would 
pray for as long as she lived. A few tears on ac- 
count of father’s anxiety for his runaway girl, which 
ceasedl when assured that her father should Le tele- 
graphed to immediately ; more expressions of grat- 
itude to her preserver, her benefactor, and the 
weary head sank upon his shoulder, the bright 
Llue eves closed in the sleep of exhaustion. 

Barney hell on his course until he weathered 
the point of the Hook, preferring to run round into 
the bay rather than attempt to land, with his fair 
encumbrance, through the surf. "Twas a little past 
ten o'clock when he beached the | oat, opposite the 
keeper’s house. In answer to his hail Uncle Harry 
came down with a lantern. When Miss Wilson 
awoke she was harily able to move, but with as- 
sistance walked to the house, refusing Edward's 
offer to carry her there. Nelly was glad, very 
glad to see Barnard safely returned, though she 
would have shown more emotion, perhaps, had she 
not been surprised by sceing a beautiful young 
lady enter with him. Barnard gave his charge 
into Nelly’s hands, and excellent care Nelly took 
of her. She was too tired to wait, even for sup- 
per, and would retire immediately ; she should have 
Nelly’s own room, and Nelly’s own Led, even 
though she did take both of Edward's hands, and 
say: “‘Good-night, dear Mr. Barnard! Heaven 
Lless you, and keep you this night and every 
night.” 

Barnard telegraphed to Mr. Wilson, in Eight- 
eenth Street; ut that gentleman had been sent 
for from Rockaway. The message should be given 
him immediately on his return. ‘Hoping to have 
a kind word from Nelly, he returned to the house. 
He was disappointed, however, for he saw her 
again but a moment, and then she did not speak. 

Next morning Edward found a message at the 
station stating that Mr. Wilson would start for 
the Hook by the first boat. As he approached the 
house with the news, Miss Wilson left Nelly and 
came forth to greet him. As they stood, hand in 
hand, near the door, he, looking fondly down upon 
her, and she, looking fondly up to him, Nelly could 
not help heaving and seeing all that passed Letween 
them. Hespoke. 

“And so we must lose you. They are coming 
to take away my treasure, which I have but just 
found on the sea. I think I am entitled to one- 
third of you, at least; that’s legal salvage.” 

“* You are entitled to my eternal gratitude; and 
as to losing me, that is not to be. We shall al- 
ways be friends, shall we not? I shall like you 
ever so much; indeed, I donow. I think you are 
splendid !” 

Nelly not caring to hear more, had the cruelty 
to anneunce breakfast. 

Alout ten o'clock Mr. Wilson came. His daugh- 
ter yas waiting on the wharf for him, and during 
halfan hour they two were alone with each other. 
Then Nelly conducted them to the station, where 
Bamard was writing up Uncle Harry's accounts. 
greetings and thanks came an awkward 
se. The weight of obligation oppressed Mr. 
n, and he knew not how to seek relief. He, 
his daughter, ‘‘ Ma chére, est cc que je—”’ 
Edward, interrupting, ‘‘ Pardon me, Sir; but 
rhaps you should know I understand French.” 
“Indeed! Do you read and write it also?” ° 
‘* Yes, Sir; I learned from books.” 

** Excuse my questions; but do you know ether 
an 

“None but Spanish, and just a little Italian.” 
‘*You were at work on these books. Do you 
understand the science of accounts?” 

“TI think I may say I do.” 

“Would you like to enter my counting-room, 
Mr. Barnard ?” 

‘*T hardly know, Sir. "Twould take a great 
temptation to make me leave here,” looking over 
to the door where Nelly was standing. 

To Mr. Wilson “temptation” means money. 
He says, “‘ What would you think of fifteen hun- 
dred the first year, and two thousand the next ?” 

Edward is astonished! Two thousand dollars 
seems like a large fortune. And yet he wishes 
those brown eyes would ask him not to go. Mr. 
Wilson, watching him, understands his hesitation 
at once. 
nard; think over the matter, and write me your 
answer.” 


** Do not be in haste to decide, Mr. Bar- — 
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Another look toward Nelly. She has turned 
away, and is quietly tearing tu pieces the necklace 
of shells he made for her. ‘The tears which would 
fall from the brown eyes he could not sce. 

‘‘The advantages of your offer are so apparent 
that there exists but one question in my mind with 
regard to it. If you indebtel to me, and seek 
in this way to make me a present of money, ‘twould 
be wrong for me to accept it ; but if you can really 
give me opportunity to earn so much, ‘twould be 
equally wrong to refuse.” 

‘‘| like your scruples, Mr. Barnard; and take 
pleasure in assuring you that the sum | mentioned 
is the same we have always paid for work which 
I'm sure you can do.” 

‘‘Then I shall be right glad to undertake it.” 
He spoke very slowly, but not a look came from 
the brown eyes to interrupt him; and so ’twas de- 
cided he should go. 

Uncle Harry mourned the loss of his pupil as 
though he were a son. ‘“‘ We shall miss you so, 
my boy. I was in hopes you'd stay with us; yes, 


Barney, I did hope you and my girl would keep | 


stroke well enough to row in the same boat all 
your lives.” 

Such words might have made Barnard repent 
his decision, and remain a ‘longshoreman yet, but 
that Nelly continued obdurate as ever. Annie 
Wilson’s winning face»would come between her 
and Barnard; and if bitter tears fell upon her pil- 
low she was only the more cold and distant in his 
presence. And so the young man went away, 
grieved and almost hopeless, yet wearing the ring 
which she gave to him long ago. 

Hardly was Edward installed in his néw posi- 
tion when he was called upon to endure another 
effusion of grateful thanks. A gentleman, whom 
Mr. Wilson introduced as Bently, called at the of- 
fice and was unsparing in professions of ol. ligation 
and offers of friendly service. More, with much 
tact and delicacy, he really did render much aid 
to the young stranger in the metropolis. Edward 
did not quite understand all this kindness at first, 
but Annie Wilson explained the mystery, an’, 
blushingly, told him all about it. In return he 
confided to her all his troubles with Ellen; and 
so it happened that in writing to Ellen, as she had 
promised to do, Annie's letters were filled with 
Barnard’s praise—he was all that is good, nol le, 
brave, and kind. Annie was greatly surprised that 
these letters were not answere'!—thinking she had 
written pleasantly and politically; not dreaming 
that her words of admiration would be as gall and 
worm wood to the lonely girl on Sandy Hook. 

Barnard had beén in town about a month, and 
was visiting Annie one evening, when he was 
taken into confidence by Bently—who was there 
of course—and the great secret was divulged to him. 
The wedding was to take place on Annie's birth- 
dav, in February. ‘And now,” said Bently, 
‘‘ Annie and I want you to stand up with us, and 
Annie says Miss Warden must be one of the bride- 
maids.” 

Edward would be only too happy, but Nelly— 
that i¢ Miss Warden—he did not know, perhaps 
she might object. 

‘‘Oh, you can persuade her, I'm sure!"’ cries 
Annie. ‘At least you will ask her, will you 
not?” 

Yes, certainly, he would ask her. And so the 
next Saturday found him on the way to Sandy 
Hook. 

Even a period so short as a month, in a city like 
New York, serves to effect a great change in the 
appearance, the mien, of a young man, when first 
brought in contact with its influences. The change 
is not only in his dress—which is sure to be vastly 
improved—but in his character, which may be im- 
proved, or the reverse. In Barnuard’s case, asso- 
ciations of the best class, surrounded by the bhigh- 
est refinements of civilization, had given him a 
graceful suavity, a certain air of elegance, which 
he was searcely conscious of, but which was very 
visible to those who had known him before. Un- 
- ele Harry could hardly restrain his admiration, 
while Ellen was timid, a little afraid of the tine 
gentleman; but he soon convinced them that the 
same honest, manly heart throbbed beneath the 
broadcloth as aforetime under the Guernsey frock. 
Nelly made vigorous attempts to be formal and 
distant; but heart-felt pleasure would make the 
brown eves seek the welcome face, would give to 
her manner the ol! kindly familiarity. But after 
supper, when he intimated that he would like to 
see her alone a moment, he had an important re- 
quest to make, then all her pride returned. Did 
he think to subdue her in a moment, because he 
had grown so refined and handsome; or did he 
wish to make his important request, in order to 
satisfy his conscience and leave him free to take 
Annie Wilson? Yes, she would grant the inter- 
view, and if he wished to be free, she would take 
back her mother’s ring, and never, never part with 
it again. 

This was the first prearranged té&e-a-thte he 
ever sought with her, and he found it rather formi- 
dable. Indeed he was so much embuarrassed he hard- 
ly knew what to say. ‘I suppose, Annie—I mean 
Miss Wilson—has told you—that is, written to you, 
about the wedding?” 

‘*Wedling!” cries Nelly, aghast. 
heard, When is it to be?” 

the 5th of Felruary— \nnie’s birthday.” 

‘*So soon!’ murmured the stricken girl. ‘* So 
soon!” 

“Yes, hardly thought 'twould occur so early ; 
but the preparations are nearly all made, and my 
request to you is that vou will be one of the bride- 
nuids. Annie has set her heart on it, and perhaps 
I need not add that I too would be very glad if 
you would.” 

Poor Nelly! Where was all her pride now? 
Cowering upon the sofa, her little frame convulsed 
with sobbing, her face hidden in her hands, she 
wailed out, ** Oh, Edward, have I deserved this?” 

“ Deserved ?” says the dismayed youth. “ How 
deserved? Would it be such a punishment, then, 
simply to stand up with me?” 

“ Don't, Edward. Please de 


had not 


’'Tweuld kill | 


me to see you married—I know it would. When 
your wedding-day comes, I shall wish I was in the 
Lottom of the ocean.” 

““My wedding-day? See me married? I’m 
not going to be married. Mr. Lently is to be the 
groom. Oh you deur little blu-h-rose, have you 
Letrayed yourself at last? No, you shall not run 
away now. Nay, then, I'll hold you, if I must.” 

And so he did a long, long time. 


Mr. Barnard was mistaken when he said he was 
not to be married. Nelly Lecame Mrs. Barnard 
on the Sth of February. 


THE 
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BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


Ir the confession that I have often traveled from 
this Covent Garden lodging of mine on Sundays 
should give offense to those who never travel on 
Sundays, they will Le sati=tied (1 hope) by my add- 
ing that the journcys in question were made to 
churches. 

Not that I have any curiosity to hear powerful 
preachers. Time was, when | was dragged by the 
hair of my head, as one may sav, to hear too matiy. 
On summer evenings, when every flower, and tree, 
and Lird might have Letrer addressed my soft 
young heart, I have in my day been caught in the 
palm of a female hand by the crown, have been 
violently scrubbed from the neck to the roots of the 
hair, as a purification for the Temple, and have 
then been carried ‘off highly charged with sapona- 
ceous electricity to be steamed like a potato in the 
unventilated breath of the powerful LBoanerges 
Boiler and his congregation, until what small 
mind I had was qnite steamed out of me. In 
which pitiable plight I have been hauled out of 
the place of meetinz,*at the conclusion of the ex- 
ercises, and catechised respecting Boanerges Boiler, 
his fifthly, hi« sixthly, and his seventhly, until I 
have regarded that reverend person in the lizht of 
a most dismal and oppressive Charade. Time was 
when I was carrie! off to platform assemblages at 
which no human child, whether of wrath or grace, 
could possibly keep its eves open, and when I felt 
the fatal sleep stealing, stealing over me, and when 
I gradually heard the orator in possession, spin- 
ning and humming like a great top, until he rolled, 
collapsed, and tambled over, and I discovered to 
my burning shame and fear that as to that last 
stage it was nothe, but I. I have sat under Bo- 
aneryes when he has specifically addressed himself 
to us—us, the infants—and at this present writ- 
ing I hear his lumbering jocularity (which never 
amused us, though we baselv pretended that it did), 
and I behold his big round face, and I look up the 
inside of his outstretched coat-sleeve as if it were 
a telescope with the stopper on, and I hate him 
with anunwholesomehatre!fortwohours. Through 
euch means did it come to pass that I knew the 
powerful preacher from beginning to end, all over 
and all through, while I was very voung, and that 
I left him behind at an early period of life. Peace 
be with hime! More peace than he brought to 
me ! 

Now, I have heard many preachers since that 
time—not powerful ; merely Christian, unaffected, 
and reverential—ani I have had many such preach- 
ers on my roll of friends. But it was not to hear 
these any more than the powerful class that I 
made my Sunday journeys. They were journeys 
of curiosity to the numerous churches in the City 
of London. It came into my head one day, here 
had I been cultivating a fauziliarity with all the 
churches of Rome, and I knew nothing of the in- 
sides of the old churches of London! This befell 
on a Sunday morning. I began my expeditions 
that very same day, and they lasted me a vear. 

I never wanted to know the names of ‘the church- 
es to which | went, and to this hour I am profound- 
ly ignorant in that particular of at least nine-tenths 
ofthem. Indeed, saving that I know the church 
of old Gower’s tomb (he lies in effigy with his head 
upon his books) to be the church of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, and the church of Milton’s tomb to be 
the church of Cripplegate, and the church on Corn- 
hill with the great colden keys to Le the church of 
St. Peter, | doubt if I could pass a competitive ex- 
amination in any of the names. No question did 
I ever ask of living creature concerning these 
churches, and no answer to any antiquarian ques- 
tion on the subject that I ever put to books shall 
harass the reader’s soul. A full half of my pleas- 
ure in them arose out of their mystery ; mysteri- 
ous I found them; mysterious they shall remain 
for me. 

Where shall I begin my round of hidden and 
forgotten old churches in the City of London ? 

It is twenty minutes short of eleven on a Sun- 
day morning when I stroll down one of the many 
narrow hilly streets in the City that tend due south 
to the Thames, It is my first experiment, and I 
have come to the region of Whittington in an om- 
nibus, and wé have put down a fierce-eved spare 
oll woman, whose slate-colored gown smells of 
herbs, and who walked up Aldersgate Street to 
some chapel where she comforts herself with brim- 
stone doctrine, I warrant. We have also put 
down a stouter and sweeter old lady, with a pretty 
large praver-! ook in an unfolded pocket-handker- 
chief, who got out at the corner of a court near 
Stationefs’ Ilall, and who I think must goto church 
there, because she is the widow of some deceased 
Old Company's Beadle. The rest of our freight 
were mere chance pleasure-seekers and rural walk- 
ers, and went on to the Blackwall railway. So 
many bells are ringing, when I stand undecided 
at a street corner, that every sheep in the ecclesi- 
astical fold might be a bell-wether. The discord- 


ance is fearful. My state of indecision is referable 
to, and about equally divisible among four great 


churches, which are all within sight and sound, 


all within the space of a few square yards. AsI 
stand at the street corner, | dun’t see as many as 
four people at once going to church, though I see 
as many as four churches with their steeples clam- 
oring for people. I choose my church, and go up 
the flight of steps to the great entrance in the 
tower. A mouldy tower within, and like a neg- 
lected wash-lhouse. A rope comes through the 
Leamed roof, and a man in a corner pulls it and 
clashes the bell ; a whity-Lrown man, whose clothes 
were once black ; a man with flue on him, and cob- 
web. He stares at me, wormlering how | come 
there, and I stare at him, wondering how he comes 
there. Through a screen of wood and glass I 
peep intothe dim church. About twenty people 
are discernible, waiting to begin. Christening 
would seem to have faded out of this church long 
avo, for the font has the dust of desuetude thick 
upon it, and its wooden cover (shaped like an old- 
fashioned tureen cover) looks as if it wouldn't come 
off upon requirement. I perceive the altar te be 
rickety, and the Commandments damp. Entering 
after this survey, I jostle the clergyman, who is 
entering too from a dark lune behind a pew of state 
with curtains, where nobody sits. The pew is or- 
namented with-fuur Llue wands, once carried by 
four somebodys, I suppose, before somebody else, 
but which there is nul ody now to h Id or receive 
honorfrom. I op n the ‘ooref a family pew, and 
shut myself in: if I coull occupy twenty family 
pews at once, I might have them, The clerk, a 
brisk vouns man (how «oes Ae come here ?), clances 
at me knowingly, as who should say, ** You have 
done it now ; you must step.” Organ plays. Or- 
gan-loft is in a smalb gallery across the church ; 
gallery congregation, two girls. I wonder within 
myself what will happen when we are required to 
sing. 

There is a pale heap of books in the corner of 
my pew, and while the organ, which is hoarse and 
sleepy, plays in such fashion that I can hear more 
of the rusty working of the stopsthan of anv mu- 
sic, | look at the books, which are mostiv bound in 
faded baize and stuff. Thev belonged, in 1754, to 
the Dowgate family ; and who were they ? Jane 
Comport must have married Young Dowgute, and 
come into the family that way; Young Dowgate 
was courting Jane Comport when he cave her her 
praver-Look, and recorded the presentation in the 
ty-leaf: if Jane were fond of Young Dowgate, why 
did she die and leave the book here? Perhaps at 
the rickety altar, and before the damp Command- 
ments, she, Comport, had taken him, Dowyate, in 
a flush of vouthful hope and joy, and, perhaps, it 
had not turned out in the long-run as great a suc- 
cess a8 was expected ? 

The opening of the service recalls my wandering 
thoughts. I then find, to my astonishment, that 
I have been, and still am, taking a stron kind of 
invisible snuff up my nose, in‘o my eyes, and down 
my throat. I wink, sneeze, and cough. The clerk 
sneezes ; the clersyman winks; the unseen organ- 
ist sneezes and coughs (and probally winks); all 
our little party wink, sneeze, andcough. The snuff 
seems to Le made of the decay of matting, wood, 
cloth, stone, iron, earth, and something else. Isthe 
something else the decay of dead citizens in the 
vaults below ? Assure as Death itis! Not only in 
the cold, damp February day do we couch and 
sneeze dead citizens all through the service, but 
dead citizens have got into the very bellows of the 
organ, and half choked the same. We stamp our 
feet to warm them, and dead citizens arise in 
heavy clouds. Dead citizens stick upon the walls, 
and lie pulverized on the sounding-board over the 
clergyman’s head, and, when a gust of air comes, 
tumble down upon him. 

In this first experience I was so nauseated by 
too much snuff, made of the Dowgate family, the 
Comport branch, and other families and branches, 
that I gave but little heed to our dull manner of 
ambling through the service ; to the brisk clerk's 
manner of encouraging us to try a note or two at 
psalm time; to the gallery congregation's manner 
of enjoving a shrill duet, without a notion of time 
or tune; to the whity-brown man's manner of shut- 
ting the minister into the pulpit, and being very 
particular with the lock of the door, as if he were 
a dangerous animal. But I tried again next Sun- 
day, and soon accustomed myself to the dead citi- 
zens when | found that I could not possibly get on 
without them among the City churches. 

Another Sunday. After being again rung for 
by conflicting bells, like a leg of mutton or a laced 
hat a hundred years ago, I make selection of a 
church eddly put away in a corner among a num- 
ber of lanes—a smaller church than the last, and 
an ugly : of about the date of Queen Anne. Asa 
congregation, we are fourteen strong ; not count- 
ing anexhausted charity-school in a gallery, which 
has dwindled away to four boys and two girls. 
In the porch is a benefaction of loaves of bread 
which there would seem to be nobody left in the 
exhausted congregation to claim, and’which I saw 
an exhausted beadle, long faded out of uniform, 
eating with his eyes for self and family when I 

in. There is also an exhausted clerk in a 
brown wig, and two or three exhausted doors and 
windows have been bricked up, and the service- 
books are musty, and the pulpit cushions are 
threadbare, and the whole of the church furniture 
is in a very advanced stage of exhaustion. We 
are three old women (habitual), two voung lovers 
(accidental), two tradesmen, one with a wife an:l 
one alone, an aunt and nephew, again two girls 
(these two girls dressed out for church with every 
thing about them limp that should be stiff, and 
tice versa, are an invariable experience), and three 
sniggering boys. The clergyman is, perhaps, the 
chaplain of a civic company ; he has the moist and 
vinous look, and eke the bulbous boots, of one ac- 
quainted with "Twenty port, and comet vintages. 

We are so quiet in our dullness that the three 
sniggering boys, who have got away into a corner 
by the altar-railing, give us a start, like crackers, 
whenever they laugh. And this reminds me of 
my own village church where, during sermon-time 
on bright Sundays when the birds are very musical 
indeed, farmers’ boys patter out over the stone 


circumstances. 


pavement, and the clerk st-ps out from his desk 
after them, and is distinctly heard in the su;mmer 
repose to pursue and punch them in the church. 
yard, and is seen to return with a meditative coun- 
tenance, making believe that nothing of the sort 
has happened. The aunt aud neyhew in this Ci:y 
church are much disturbed by the sniggering bos s. 
The nephew is himself a boy, and the sniggerers 
tempt him to seculu® thoughts of mart.les and 
string, by secretly offering such commaedities to hig 
distant contenipiution. ‘This yo:.ng Saint Anthony 
for a while resists, Lut presently Lecomes a Lack- 
slider, and in dunt) show deties the sniggerers to 
** heave” a marble ortwo in his direction. Herein 
he's detected by the aunt (a rizorous reduced gen- 
tlewoman who has the charge of offices), and I per- 
ceive that worthy relative to-poke him in the side 
with the corrugated hocked ha:dle of an ancient 
umbrella. The nephew revenges himself for this, 
by holding his breath and terrifying his kinswo- 
man with the dread leticf that he has made up his 
mind toburst. Regardless of whi-pers and shakes, 
he swells and becon.es discolored, and yet again 
swells an becomes discolored, until the aunt can 
bear it no longer, but Jeads him out, with mo visi- 
ble neck, and with his eves going before him like a 
prawn’s. This causes the sniggerers to regard 
flight as an eligiLle move, and | know which of 
them will go out tirst, because of the over-devout 
attention that he suddenly concentrates on the 
clergyman. In a little while this hwpocrite, with 
an eluborate demonstration of hushing his footsteps, 
and with a face generally expressive of having un- 
til now furgetten a relizious appointment elsewhere, 
is gone. Number two gets out in the same way, 
but rather quicker. Number three getting safely 
to the door, there turns reckless, and banging it 
open, flies forth with a Whoop! that vibrates to 
the top of the tower above us. 

The clergyman, who is of a prandial presence 
and a muttled veice, may be scant of hearing as 
well as of breath, but he only glances up, as hay- 
ing an idea that somebod v has said Amen ina 
wrong place, and continues his steady jog-trot, like 
a farmer's wife going to market. He does all he 
has to do, in the same easy way, and gives us a 
concise sermon, stilklike the jog-trot of the furmier’s 
wife on a level road. Its drowsy cadence soon 
lulls the three oll women asleep, and the unmar- 
ried tradesman sits looking out at window, and the 
married tradesman sits looking at his wife’s bonnet, 
and the lovers sit looking at one another, so super- 
latively happy, that I mind when I, turned of 
eighteen, went with my Angelica to a City church 
on account of a shower (by this -pecial coincidence 
that it was in Hluggin Lane), and when I said to 
my Angelica, ‘* Let the blessed event, Angelica, 
occur at no altar but this!” and when my Angelica 
consented that it should occur at no other—which 
it certainly never did, for it never oecurred any 
where. And oh, Angelica, what has become of 
you, this present Sunday morning, when I can't at- 
tend to the sermon; and, more difficult question 
than that, what has become of Me as I was when I 
sat by vour side! 

But we receive the signal to make that unani- 
mous dive which surely isa little conventional— 
like the strange rustlings and settlings and clear- 
ings of throats and noses, which are never dis- 
pensed with, at certain points of the Church service, 
and are never held to Le necessary under any other 
In a minute more it is all over, 
and the organ expresses itself to be as giad of it as 
it can be of any thing in its rheumatic state, and 
in another minute we are al] of us out of the church, 
and Whity-brown has locked it up. Another min- 
ute or little more, and, in the neighboring church- 
yard—not the vard of that church, but of another 
—a church-yard like a great shabby old mignon. 
nette-box, with two trees in it and one tomb—I 
meet W hitr-brown, in his private capacity, fetch- 
ing a pint of beer for his diuner from the public- 
house in the corner, where the keys of the rotting 
fire-ladders are kept and were never asked for, and 
where there is a gagred, white-seamed, .out-at- 
elbowed bagatelle-boird on the first floor. 

Among the uncommercial travels in which I have 
engaged, this vear of Sunday travel occupies its own 
place, apart from all the rest. Whether I think 
of the church where the sails of the oyster beats 
in the river almost flapped against the windows, or 
of the church where the railroad made the bells 
hum as the train rushed by above the roof, I reeull 
a curious experience. On summer Sundays, in the 
gentle rain or the bright sunshine—either deepen- 
ing the idleness of the idle citv—I have sat, in that 
singulur silence which belongs to resting-places 
usually astir, in scores of buildings at the heart of 
the world’s metropolis, unknown to far greater 
numbers of people speaking the English tongue 
than the ancient edifices of the Eternal City or the 
Pyramids of Egypt. The dark vestries and reg- 
istries into which I have peeped, and the little 
hemmed-in church-yards that have echoed to my 
feet, have left impressions on my memory as <is- 
tinct and quaint as any it has in that way received. 
In all those dusty registers that the worms are eat- 
ing, there is not a line but made some hearts leap 
or some tears flow intheirday. Stilland drv low, 
still and dry! and the old tree at the window with 
no room for its branches, has seen them all out. 
So with the tomb of the ol! Master of the old Com- 
pany on which it drips. Tis sen restore! it and 
died, his daugiter restored it and died, and then he 
had been remembered long energh, and the tree 
took possession of him, and his name cracked 
out. 

There ate few more striking indications of the 
changes of manners and customs that two or three 
hundred vears have brought about than these de- 
serted Churches. Many of them are handsome 
and costly structures, several of them were de- 
sicned by Wren, many of them arose from the 
ashes of the great fire, others of them outlived the 
plague and the fire too, to die a slow death in these 
later days. 
time; but it is not too much to say of it that it has 
no sign in its outsetting tides of the reflux to these 


| churches, of their congregations and uses. 


No one can be sure of the coming: 
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OUR JAPANESE VIS- 
ITORS. 


' ‘We publish on this page three 
engravings of Japanese sub- 
jects, which will be viewed with 
interest now that every body is 
talking about our Japanese vis- 
itors. The picture representing 
Japanese noblemen is from a 
photograph, and will convey a 
faithful idea of the way they 
dress and their general appear- 
ance. The picture of the prin- 
cipal street in Jeddo is from a 
Japanese drawing. Our visitors 
have several artists with them, 
who will doubtless sketch our 
streets and publish the pictures 
wher they return. It may be 
hoped that the pictures will be 
in a higher style of art than the 
view of Jeddo. The picture of 
the tea-garden introduces the 
beholder to one of the most in- 
teresting institutions of Japan— 
Japanese cafés, in fact, where 
people go to drink tea and pass 
an hour in a cool, pleasant at- 
mosphere, attended by graceful 
maidens. 
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Mr. Oliphant was charmed 
by the waitresses at these es- 
tablishments, who, he says, are 
as fair as European girls, and 
are graceful and respectful in 
manner. It is a pity our vis- 
itors had not brought a few of 
their fair countrywomen with 
them. 

‘We shall next week present 
the reader with more sketches of our distinguished 
Visitors. 


Captain Brand, 


OF THE 


SCHOONER “CENTIPEDE,” 


A PIRATE OF EMINENCE IN THE WEST 
INDIES ; 


Wiis Boves and Lrploits, 
TOGETUFR WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE SINGULAR MAN- 
NER BY WHICH NE DEPARIED THIS LIFE. 

By LIEBUT. WiISE,;U.S.N. 


(HARRY GRINGO), | 
Avrnorn oF “tos @nincos” ane “rales FOR THE MARINES.” 


— 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
C. PARSONS AND A. LUMLEY. 


CHAPTER XV. 
DROWNING A MOTHER TO MURDER A DAUGHTER. 


“‘ No sooner had I assured the old lady that 
I would transfer them to my vessel than her 
daughter maile a step forward, and, letting her 
shawl fall upon the deck, she seized my hand 
with both of hers and said, in a low contralto 
voice : 

‘¢¢ Heaven bless you, Seiior.’ 

‘“‘By the cestus of Venus, caballeros, the 

ssure of that girl’s: hand, and the deep, speak- 
ing look of gratitude she gave me out of her 


Jiquid eyes quite did my business! I raised her 


soft patrician hand to my lips and kissed it re- 
spectfully. Ha! I noticed, too, as I released 
her round slender fingers, that she wore a sap- 

hire of great brilliancy—ay, here it is now! I 
Sion it in remembrance of the girl!” 

Saying this the host shook back the lace ruffles 
of his sleeve, and, crooking his little finger, ex- 
hibited the jewel to his guests. 

The Doctor looked as cold as marble, and 
said not a word. 
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OUR JAPANESE VISITORS—A STREET IN JEDDO.—[From: a Drawina.] 


‘‘ Well, gentlemen, I soon got that ship in a 


tolerably wholesome state of 
command. I made my trusty 
old boatswain, Pedillo, lock 
the fuddled skipper up sound 


and tight in his own state- 


room, and the rest of my men 
took a few ropes’ ends and bel- 


ted the lubbers of a crew un- adh ei Hitt 


til they went to work at the 
pumps with renewed vigor. I 
also insisted upon the scared 
male servants of the passen- 


innocent recreation, for you : 
see I had no intention of let- 


gers lending a hand at that ie 


— 


ting the ship go down—” 
“With the Capitano Brand . = 


in her,” interrupted Seior 
Sanchez. 

“No, by no manner of 
means; for the mg I felt 
was settling fast, and I could 
hear the loose cargo, which 
had broken adrift below in the 
main hold, playing the dev- 
il’s own game; smashing and 
crushing from’ side to side as 
the vessel rolled, and coming 
in contact with the stanchions 
and beams, with a onreing 
swash Of water, too, whic 
told the tale without the trou- 
ble of breaking open the hatch- \7 
es. I took, however, the pre- 
caution ¢o run my eye over 7 { 
the manifest to see if, per- 
chance, there was any treas- 
ure in the after run or any 


" where else; as, in case there 


had been, I should have made 


some effort to get at it; but 
there was nothing on board but 
wine, dried fruits, and heavy 
bale goods, not worth the time 
or trouble, in the aspect of af- 
fairs at that time, to save as 
much as a single cask or a 
drum of prunes. I glance 

too, at the clearance list, an 

saw that the names of the 
passengers were La Sefiora 
Luisa Lavarona, and the Se- 
fiorita Lucia, lady and daugh- 
ter, with half a dozen orders 
and titles, of the Judge in 
Porto Rico. Bueno! roll me 
an orange if you please, Doc- 
tor! Ah, gracios, thanks.” 

The Doctor rolled the or- 
ange, and had it been a grape- 
shot or any other iron missile 
its aim would have gone 
straight through the Captain's 
body just above his left waist- 
coat pocket. 

‘In the mean while the old 
lady rushed around in a tre- 
mendous hurry, in and out of 
the cabin, losing her balance 
occasionally in the lurches, or- 
dering her maids to pull out 
trunks and boxes on to the 
deck ; then giving me a hug 
to relieve her feelings, and 
praying and crying between 
whiles in the most whimsical 
manner. Not contented ci- 
ther with getting out a pile of 
luggage and chests that would 
have swamped a jolly-boat, 
she insisted upon waiting un- 
til a locker was broken open in the cabin pan- 
try for the purpose of rescuing six cases of old 
port wine which had been, she told me, sent 
as a present from the Archbishop of Lisbon to 
his friend the Judge. At this juncture I per- 
suaded her to send her daughter and a few light 
articles first on board my vessel, when the boat 


. would then return for herself-and the remain- 


der of their property. Accordingly I carefully 
wrapped the lovely girl in shawls and cloaks, 
and got her over the side and down into my 
boat, pitched a few light caskets and cases in 
after the young beauty, and then, with a quiet 
word or two into Pedillo’s sharp ear, the boat 
shoved off. I suppose it may have been half an 
hour before my boat returned, and then I learned 
from the coxswain that he had shown his 
charge down into my private cabin, and she ap- 
peared as comfortable and resigned as possible. 
Well, we made quick work of it now, tumbled a 
good many things into the boat, when I myself 
got in to receive the old lady and her retinue. 
By-the-way, among the articles were the boxes 
of wine: this is some of it"—tapping the de- 
canter now nearly empty from the attacks of 
the priest—‘“‘and in my opinion it does great 
credit to the taste and judgment of that venera- 
ble Archbishop. 

‘*Where was I? Oh! ah! We were wait- 

ing alongside the ship, with her lower chain- 
lates not a foot above water, for the Donna to 
hoisted over the rail, since she would not 
permit any of her attendants to precede her— 
though Heaven knows they were anxious enough 
todo so. By this time, too, after my men had 
left the deck of the ship, the crew had some- 
how got hold of a barrel of wine, and letting 
the pumps work themselves, were guzzling away 
in grand style. I began to lose patience at last, 
and shouted to the old lady to come at once, or 
I should be compelled to leave her. She mere- 
ly leaned over the rail, however, and chattered 
forth that all she had in the world was at my 
service—of course, figuratively she meant—but 
she must stay another minute to find a jar of 
preserved ginger, which was her only cure for 
the colic.” 

“You didn’t take the offer of the old lady 
as a figure of speech, I pre- 
sume ?” asked the Doctor. 

muttered the ono- 


eyed old wretch, with a sneer. 


‘* And that jar of ginger spared 
her any more attacks of col- 
ic 

“*Caballeros, you are both 
right! I did accept the gift 
of her worldly goods in the 
frank spirit in which it was 
offered, without any reserva- 
tion; and, to my almost cer- 
tain knowledge, the Sefiora 
Lavarona was never more 
— with illness of any 


: “* The fact was, that finding 
the ship fast sinking, and her 
crew becoming boisterous and 
rebellious as the imminent 
danger burst upon them, they 
proposed, since their own boats 
were stove, to take possession 
of mine! That was a joke, to 
be sure! A dozen drunken 
swabs, with naked hands, to 
capture ten of the old Centi- 
pede’s picked men, with a pis- 
tol and knife each under their 


shirts; and”—here the speak- 
er laughed heartily — ‘‘ and 


OUR JAPANESE VISITORS—A TEA-GARDEN IN JAPAN. 


Captain Brand beside them! 
Diavolo! what silly people 
there are in this world!” 

. The good Padre joined his 
superior in this ebullition of 
feeling, and seemed to enjoy 
the joke immensely, rolling 
his goggle eyes and head from 
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lounges of the after 
transoms. Her head 
rested on one of her 
round, ivory arms, 
half-hidden in the 
luxurious _ pillows ; 
her shawl, too, was 
thrown back; and 
with a somewhat dis- 
ordered dress, and a 
mass of glossy hair 
clustering in ringlets 
about her neck and 
white shoulders, I 
thought then, as I do 
now, that she was a 
paragon of loveli- 
ness, I saw her, as 
she thus reclined, by 
the light of a large 
shaded crystal lamp, 
which hung by silver 
chains from the cab- 
in-beams, and shed a 
rose-tinted effulgence 
over the whole apart- 
ment. When I first 
approached the door 
the girl was looking 
out of those large 
liquid lamps so su- 
perbly framed in her 
own fringe of dark 
lashes, in evident 
curiosity around the 
elegant cabin. Her 
looks wandered from 
the Turkey carpet on 
the floor to the beau- 


tiful silk hangings, 
that exquisite set of 
inlaid - pearl ebony 
furniture, the display 


THE CHAIR OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE CHICAGO CONVENTION, of nicknacks, and 


side to side, kissing his crucifix, and exclaim- 
ing, with devotion, 

** Que hombre es eso! § What a man he is!” 

“Well, Sefiores, the next minute we let go 
the painter and floated astern past the ship’s 
counter, and a few strokes of the oar-blades 
sent us dancing away to leeward, where the 
schooner was lying with her fore-sail up, and 
the jib-shect hauled well to windward. We 
made no unnecessary noise in getting along- 
side, and it took no great time to get tle boat 
clear, a tackle hooked on, and to swing her on 
board over the long gun. Then we drew aft 
the sheets, set the fore-sail, and the Centipede 
was once more recling off the knots on her 
course.” 

** But the ship, my son?” 

‘* Why, my Padre, I was so busy attending 
to the schooner, and afterward going below to 
break the sad news to my lovely dark-eyed pas- 
senger of the loss of her mother, that I had no 
time to devote to the ship. Pedillo, however, 
told me that he heard a good deal of frantic 
shrieking, and prayers, and cursing, with, for a 
little while, the renewed clank of the chain- 
pumps; but after that we had got too far to 
windward to hear more. About midnight, 
though, Pedillo and some of the watch thought 
they saw a white shower of foam like a break- 
ing wave, and a great commotion in the water ; 
but that was all. So, you see, what really be- 
came of that old craft we do not positively 
know; though for a long time afterward I read 
the marine lists very attentively, but vet I nev- 
er saw any accounts of her arrival at her desti- 
nation. 

‘* Perhaps,” added Captain Brand, with a pe- 
culiar smile, as he lit a fresh cigar, * her arri- 
val may have escaped my notice, as I hope it 
may, though I think not.” 

Don Ignacio intimated, by waving his fore- 
finger to and fro, that such a hope had no pos- 
sible foundation in fact; and he stated, too, 
that he knew the underwriters had paid the full 
insurance on the missing ship. 

‘* Ah! well, that seems to settle the matter, 
truly,” murmured the Captain, as if he had 
long entertained painful doubts on the subject, 
and now his mind was finally relieved. 

‘* But, hijo mio! son of mine! la Sefiorita— 
hiccup—with the almond-shaped eves—Santis- 
sima !—hic—how did she bear the—decath of 
her—hic—mother ?” 

‘* Por Dios, Padre! there was a scene which 
would have drawn tears from a—” 

** Pirate,”’ suggested the Doctor. 

The Padre blubbered outright, and his round, 
tipsy eyes nearly popped out of his head. 

‘* Ay, Monsieur, even from mine! But to 
go back a little. When I had got all snug on 
board the schooner, I went below, and moved 
softly on tip-toe along the passage to the door 


ef my beautiful cabin. 


*“* You remember, amigo,”’ said the narrator, 


‘turning toward Don Ignacio, “‘ how that cabin 


was fitted, and how much it cost to do it. I 
think you paid the bill for me, no?” 

Oh yes! Captain Brand was quite right. 
Don Ignacio remembered it well, and the bill 
was a thousand gold ounces, sixteen thousand 
hard silver dollars; and by no means dear at 
that, for the Don never allowed any body to 
cheat him. 

‘*Cheats, himself, though—sometimes. Don't 
charge more than the usual commission.” 

The one-eyed usurer looked wicked at this re- 
mark, but he said nothing, being occupied at the 
moment rolling up a paper cigar with one hand, 
and wetting the brown forefinger of the other. 

“Well, caballeros, I peeped through the lat- 
tice-work of the cabin-door, and there reclined 
my pretty prize—I recall her as if it were yes- 
terday—on one of the large blue satin damask 


Dresden porcelain 

panels of the sides, 
and, in fact, nothing seemed to escape her; and 
the good taste of the fittings evidently met her 
approbation. At times, too, she would turn her 
gaze out of the narrow little window of the stern, 
and pecr anxiously over the vessel's wake, which 
by this time was skimming along like a wild 
duck, and leaving countless bubbles behind her. 
At the first sound I made, however, in opening 
the door, she started up and stepped forward to 
meet me. 

*Qh, Sefior Capitano, mi mativetmy mo- 
ther! What detains her? We seem to be go- 
ing very fast through the water!’ 

“T gently took the girl’s outstretched hands 
and Ied her back to the cushioned transom. 
Then I told her, as kindly as I could, that I did 
all in my power to save her good mother, but 
that the crew had mutinied—they bad taken 
possession of the unfortunate ship—great con- 
fusion existed; and as I feared, you know, tliat 
my own boat would be swamped by remaining 
longer alongside, I was compelled to leave her 
to her fate. 

‘**But my mother, Sefior!’ exclaimed the 
girl with anguish, ‘she was saved ?’ 

*** No, Senorita,’ I said, ‘she went down with 
the ship; but the last words she uttered—that 
is to me—were to invoke a blessing on my head, 
and to consign all she possessed to my care.’ 
The poor thing swooned away as I uttered these 


words, and it was a long time before she came | 


tu again. When she did, however, regain con- 
sciousness tears came to her relief, and I did all 
I could to soothe her distress by telling her 


( 
| 


that, if the wind came fair, she would in the 
course of a few days be restored to her father.” 

‘* But the wind didn’t come fair, eh?” broke 
in Don Ignacio, ‘‘and she didu’t see—” 

‘*No, amigo, the wind held steady from the 
opposite quarter, and I[ thought it better not to 
beat up with a fished foremast, and all that— 
and—a—she did not sce her father.” 

Captain Brand here wet his thin lips with a 
few sips of wine, said “ Babette, bring coffee!” 
and resumed his story. 

“When the girl became a little more calm I 
induced her to retire to my state-room, where I 
left her to sob herself to sleep. Don’t spill that 
coffee, Babette, and put the liqueurs on the ta- 
ble. There, that will do, old lady. 

‘Well, Sefiores, the next morning my pretty 
prize was too ill to leave her room; but as I 
handed her a cup of chocolate through the dvor 
curtains she thanked me with much gratitude 
for what I had done, and knew that ber dear 
father, the Judge, would bless me.” 

‘So he will,” snarled the one-eyed old ras- 
eal, “if he ever catches you, when he draws 
the black cap over his head.” 

‘* Possibly he may, though perhaps it will be 
some considerable time before he has that pleas- 
ure. 
« For thrée days I never even saw my pretty 
passenger, though I heard her low, sweet voice 
occasionally when I laid out something for her 
to eat in the adjoining cabin. She sang, too, 
some little sad songs with a voice which vibra- 
ted upon my ear like the notes of an olian 
harp sighing in the night wind. Dios! how I 
regretted then, and afterward, that I did not 
have a cabinet piano!” 

“ Presented to vou,” suggested the Doctor. 

‘*Yes, presented to me, so that she might 
have touched the keys with those ivory and 
rose-tipped fingers. 

‘*So the time passed, the schooner flying on 
under whole sails, the wind about two points 
free, and the weather as fine as silk. It was 
the fourth evening, I think, after parting with 
the Oporto trader that I induced my fair pas- 
senger to come on*deck and take a little breath 
of sea air. You will observe, caballeros, that 
I did not make this suggestion in the day time, 
because the Centipede’s crew, you know, were 
rather numerous, and some of them not so hand- 
some in point of personal looks as ladies at all 
times care to behold. Besides, there were cer- 
tain things about the decks—racks of cutlasses, 
lockers of musketry along the rail, and a long 
brass twelve-pounder, which is not altogether 
hidden by the boat, you know, and might have 
given rise to a little curiosity, or maybe sus- 
picion, even in the mind of a girl, as to our 
character, pursuits, and so forth, which I should 
have been puzzled to answer. Therefore I chose 
the clear starlight night to pay my homage, and 
accordingly I went below about four bells of the 
first watch to escort the little lady to the deck. 
She was dressed, and waiting for me in the 
cabin; and if I was so struck with her beauty 
when I first saw her, my heart thumped now 
against my ribs like a volley of musket-balls 
against an oak plank. She wore a black silk 
robe, stch as Spanish women wear at carly 
mass, and around the back part of her head— 
where the hair was gathered in a glossy knor, 
and secured by a gold bodkin—fell the heavy 
folds of a black lace mantilla, the lower end 
fastened sash fashion around her lithe waist. 
She stepped, too, like a queen on a pair of slim, 
long, delicate feet, with arched ball and instep, 
as if she were in command of the schooncr. 

“By my right arm!” exclaimed Captain 
Brand, shaking that member aloft in a glori- 


ous fit of enthusiasm, “I am quite sure she 
had conquered me, and that was more than 
half the battle! Well, I led her to the quarter- 
deck, where some cushions and flags had been 
placed for her near the weather taffrail, and 
where she sat down. Well, Senores, the grace- 
ful girl beside me never spoke scarcely for half 
an hour. I divined, however, what her thoughts 
might have been in dwelling on the painful 
scenes she had recently witnessed, and I held 
my peace also. Fur you see I have had con- 
siderable experience with women, and I have 
ever found that a man loses more by talking 
than by remaining watchful and attentive.” 

Captain Brand looked, as he gave utterance 
to this philosophical sentiment, as if he were a 
thirsty, cold-eyed tiger, lying in wait to spring 
upon an unwary passer-by. 

“Yes, I waited, until at last she sy oke. 

‘** Capitano,’ she said, ‘what a beautiful ves- 
sel vou command, and how fast she sails?’ 

‘* What I replied, my friends, is neither here 
nor there; but I sank down on the cushions be- 
side the lovely girl, and poured ont a torrent of 
passionate words—which I really felt, too, at 
the time—as I don’t think I ever uttered be- 
fore or since. She was a little startled and 
nervous at first, but after a while I saw her stute- 
Iv head droop to one side till it rested on my 
shoulder; I stole my arm around her yielding 
waist, and clasped her to my breast.” 

Here Captain Brand looked as if the tiger had 
already sprung upon the passer-by, and was suck- 
ing the blood with his claws buried deep into 
the carcass. 

** *Sefior,” she murmured, in the low, sweet 
plaintive note of a nightingale, ‘I am a young 
and inexperienced girl of an old and noble 
family ; you have saved my life, my mother is 
gone, and I have no one to advise with, and if 
my dear father smiles upon my choice I will 
marry you, but do not, I implore you, deceive 

‘* And you did not deceive her, I hope,” broke 
in the Doctor, with a shiver of light from his 
determined eyes that ywas almost painful to see, 
so earnest and terrible it was, as he leaned for- 
ward with both of his clenched hands quivering 
hervously on the table. 

Captain Brand looked at the Doctor with 
rather a suspicious stare, and letting his thumbs 
drop from his arm-pits till théy rested on the 
flaps of his waiscoat pockets, he replied in a 
careless tone: 

‘Oh no, Monsieur, I never deceived—a—that 
is to say, intentionally deceived a woman, in all 
my life!” 

‘* Let us hear more, my son,” said the priest, 
who had now woke up from a short nap, and 
took a deep interest in the love-making episode 
of his Captain. 

Bueno, caballeros continued the narrator, 
as he tossed off a thimbleful of maraschino from 
a wicker-bound square bottle, after his coffee. 
“Well, gentlemen, the young Portuguese dam- 
sel, Sefiorita Lucia, and I sat there under the 
weather rail till the first faint streaks of carly 
dawn in the tropics began to announce the com- 
ing of the gray morning. Then she arose, and, 
leaning with a soft pressure on my arm, | tock 
her to her cabin, kissed her sweet hands, and 
bade her good-night.” 

At this stage of the narrative Captain Brand 
threw himself triumphantly back in his large 
Manilla chair, and ran his white muscular hands 
through his dry light hair. Ay! the tiger had 
clutched his prey. An unprotected voung and 
lovely girl had been won and lost, and her palpi- 
tating heart was soon to be torn from her tender 
body. 


“DROWNING A MOTHER TO MURDER A DAUGHTER.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
SQuagr, New York, 
| Have just Published : 
WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH 


By Axruonr Troutors. Author 6f “Doctor Thorne" 
“The Bertrans,”” **Castle Richmond,” ** The Three 


Clerks,’ &c. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


.THE MILL ON THE FLCSS. 

A Novel. By Grorce Author of ** Adam Bede” 
and * Scenes of Clerical Life."* Library Ldition. 
12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 

LIFE OF STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS. 
The Life of Stephen A. Donglas. By J, W. SHrauan, 


Edjtor of the Chicago Times. With a Portrait In 
One Volume, 500 pages, 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


LORD ELGIN’S MISSION TO CHINA AND 
JAPAN. 


Marrative of the Earl of Flgin’s Mission to China and 
Japan, In the Years 1857, "58, ‘59. By LAURENCE 
O.trPnant, Esq., Private Secretary to Lord Elgin, Au- 
thor of the ** Russian Shores of the Black , &., 
&c. Illustrations, 8vo, Muslin, $2 75; Half Calf, 

T5. 


SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. ner 
A Novel. By Ler. Author of Kathie Bran 
* Against Wind and ‘lide,"" &e. 12mo0, Muslin, $1 00. 


ABBOTT’S RAINBOW AND LUCEY SERIES. 
The Rainbow and Lucky Series’ By Jacos 

Beautifully Illustrated by Jacon lomo, 

Muslin, 50 cents each. Uniform with Apsott’s FRAN- 

conta Comprisin,: 

HANDIE. TIE PINES. 

RAINBOW'S JOURNEY. SELLING LUCKY. 

THE CAXTONS: 

A Family Picture. By Sir Epwarp Boutwer Lyrron, 
Rart. Library Edition. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00; Half 
Calf, $1 85. (Forming the First Volume of Hagrer’s 
Lisgzary Epition or Butwer's NoveLs.) 

HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. 

“A Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. By 
ALEXANDER VoN Translated from the 
German by E. UC. Orré. New Edition. 5 vols. 12mo, 
Muslin, $4 25; Half Calf, $8 50. 

Hanrez & will send either of the 
above Works by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in 
the United States under 8L0J/ miles), on receipt of the 
Money. 


303 Canal Street. 303 
|= NWOST ELEGANT, FASHION- 


ABLE, AND DESIRABLE ASSORTMENT of MISSES’, 
YOUTHS’, and CHILDREN’S HATS and CAPS; 
LADIES’, MISSES’, YOUTHS', and CHILDREN'S 
GAITERS, SHOES, &c.; 

LADIES’ and CHILDREN'S HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
and FURNISHING GOODS, 
Is te be found, combined with the most reasonable prices, 


at T. Reynolds’, 303 Canal Sirect, 
Three doors West of Broadway. 


Ladies will be waited upon, in the Hat and Cap De- 


partment, by 
MR. MYERS; 
In the Gaiter and Shoe Department, by 
MR. BAWDEN ; 
In the Hosiery, Glove, and Furnishing Department, by 
MR. DEUSCHER: 
Gentlemen all well known te the fermer patrons of 
Genin's Bazaar. 


303 Canal Street. 303 
Spring Fashions. 


RIOH BLACE SILE MANTLES. 
DEEP SILK SACQUES, 
STRIPED CLOTH BURNOUS FOR SPRING. 
An elegant variety. 
JOHN J. BENSON, 


$16 Canal Street, New York, opposite Mercer. 


re Attractive 


NEW BOOKS. 


Prrvate Price $1 25 

Woman (La Femme). By the Author of* Love." 1 00 

Lovs (lL; Amour). Michelet’s New Book. 1 00 

Tus Hapits Or Goud Soorsry. 1 2 

*,* All sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price, 
by Rupp & Cax.zron, 130 Grand Street, New York. 


DBAD SHOT | The neatest and most reliable ex- 
for terminator in use. Faithfully ap- 

plied, it remains one year a trap 

BED BUGS. | ready set for these noxious tor- 


mentors of owr nightly rest. 


THE instantly. Every 

sheet will kill a quart. Commence 

LIGHTNING early,-and the house may be kept 
PLY EILLEBR. | clear of flies alisummer. Both ar- 


ticles fer sale by the Druggists everywhere, and by 


McEESSON & ROBBINS, 
91 Pulton Strect. 


HE FOLLOWING GEMS FROM 
W. V. WALLACES new Opera, Leurtline, are 
= published by William Hall & Son, 543 Broadway, 
ew York. 
BARCAROLLE. Our barque in moonlight beaming. 
49 cents. 


ROMANCE, THE SPELL. Flow on, flow on silver - 


Rhine. 50 cents. 
CHORUS. Drain the Cup of Pleasure. 40 cents. 
HUNTING CHORUS. Come awaytotheChase. 50 

cents. 

BALLAD. Homeofmy heart. 50 cents. 

DO. Gentle Troubadour. 49 cents. 

DO. A Father's Love. 40 cents. 
BRINDISI. Take this Cup of sparkling Wine. 25c. 
CHORUS. Ave Maria. @centa ; 
Sent by mail on receipt of the marked prices. 


CHANTILLY POINTS. 


Will be offered during this week, 

By MILLER & GRANT, No. 703 Broadway, 
CHANTILLY POINTS rich), for............ $60. 
CHANTILLY VAILS (real centres), for....... 10. 

Black Lace Flounces, Applicition Laces, Collars, &., &c. 


Importan 


t Invention for married people. For 
articulars address. inclosing rtamp, Dr. H. HIRSH- 
IELD, Surgeon and Aecoucieur, 483 Broadway, N. Y. 


Toilet | Articles. 
Burnett’s 


For the Hair. 
For the Skia. 


ORLENTAL TOOTH WASII. For the Teeth and Gums. 


For sale everywhere at 50 cents per bottle. 


Conservative. 


do agree, that the RE- 
VOLVING REFRIG- 
ERATOR is the best 
Extant. 


This article, while it is very economical in Ice, has a 
very large amount of shelf-room, which is so arranged 
as to be in five different apartments, thereby keeping 
lutler, milk, &e., from coming in contact with meats, 
fish, melons, or auything whereby they may become 
tainted and spoiled. The shelves revolve, bringing each 
dish to theghand. It is very ornamental, being made in 
an octagon form and handsomely grained. We alse give 
persona! attention to all kinds of Warming and Ventilat- 
ing, in city or country. Send for a Circular, giving de- 
scription and cuts. 

L. HEDENBERG A SON, 
No. 3 Bond Street, near Broadway, New York. 

N. B. State Rights for sale. 


Female Agents Wanted. 
to $3 a day.—FEMALE AGENTS are wanted, at 
home or to travel, for the 


MAMMOTH * FAMILY PICTORIAL,” 


Only 75 Cts. a year. Enclose a three cent stamp for 
Specimen copies, or ** Terms to Agents."" Published by 
MARIE LOUISE HANKINS & CO., 429 Broadway, 
New York. 

A Priend in Need. Try it. 

Sweet's Infallible Liniment is prepared from the recipe 
of Dr. Stephen Sweet, of Connecticut, the great bone 
retter, and has been used in his practice for the last 
twenty years with the most astonishing success. As an 
external remedy it is without a rival, and will alleviate 
pain more speedily than any other preparation. For all 
Rheumatic and Nervous Disorders it is truly infailible, 
and as a curative for Sores, Wounds, Sprain-, Bruises, &c., 
its soothing, healing and powerful strengthening prop- 
erties, excite the just wonder and astonishment of all who 
have ever given it a trial. Over four hundred certifi- 
cates of remarkable cures, perfornted by it within the 
last two years attest this fact. 

MorGan & Auten, Gen'l Agents, 46 Cliff St., N. Y. 


DR. J. B. MARCHISIS 
Celebrated Uterine Catholicon, 
For the Relief and Cure of Suffering Females. 


Climate and the normal habits of female life superin- 


duce a variety of diseases which this Catholicon will | 


counteract and cure. It can be relied upon in any case 
of Painful, Suppressed, or Irregular Menstruation, Pro- 
lapsus Uteri, Leucorrhea, Ulceration of the Womb, 
Faintnesx, Las«itude, &c. When every thing else has 
failed, this article is never taken without benefit, No 
suffering female should leave it untried. A pamphlet, 
with full symptoms, treatment, letters, &c., sent (gratis) 
by mail, or delivered by any Agent. It is sold in every 
town, or sent by express. Be cautious of an imitation, 
somewhat:similar in name, with my certificates altered, 
&e. Address BARNES & PARK, No. 13 Park Kow, N. 
Y.; J. D. PARK, Cincinnati or Chicago; WEEKS & 
POTTER, Boston; or CALLENDER & CO., Vhilad. 
J. B. MARCHISI, M.D., Utica, N. Y. 


VATSON 


i. NEURALGIA AND RHEUMATISM! 
The Thousands who suffer torture from these terrible 
diseases would find immediate relief from all their pain, 
by using the great internal remedy, WATSON’S NEU- 
RALGIA KING, the only known Medicine that will per- 
manently eradicate all traces of the disease from tle sys- 
tem. Waste not your time and money on outward appli- 
cations. Linimenuts and Oils only temporise, and are of 
doubtful efficacy. An internal remedy is required, one 
that will reach the source of the trouble. The NEU- 
RALGIA KING is the name of the article which has 
this power. 00. 


Price One Dollar a bottle, or 6 for $ 

A. I. MATHEWS, Proprietor, 220 Main Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. BARNES & PARK and F. C. WELLS & 
CO., Agents, New York. 


Prefelio” is the True Secret 
of Beauty. 


** TREFELIO” Cures ell Eruptions. 
“*TREFELIO”" Softens the Skin. 
“TREFELIO" Beautifies the Skin 
“ TREFELIO” Eradicates Humors. 


“TREFELIO” 50 cents a bottle. 
TILESTON & CoO., 48 Broadway, General Agents. 
ona bottles sent on receipt of fifty cents in postage 
stam ps. 


HOUSEZEEPING HARDWARE, 

J. & C. Berrian, No. 601 Broadway, 
Are now offering, at very low prices, a full assortinent of 
goods in their line, comprising, among others, 

Cutlery of every quality and description. 

Silver-Plated Wares do. 

Tea Trays, in sets and singly, in great variety. 

Steel-Bronzed 4nd Iron Wares. 

Cooking Utensils of every description. 

Canes, Willow and Wood Ware. 

Refrigerators, ©eam-Freezers, Tin Ware, &, 

Chinese Uamphor Wood and Cedar Trunks. 

N. B.—Catalogues sent gratis to any address, 


PURE WATER. 


United States Carbon Filter Company. 
CARBON FILTERS of all sizes and descriptions, 
adapted to the Hydrant in Dwelling Houses, lactorics, 
&c. Also, a great variety of Portable Self-Acting Filters, 
for Sportamen, Travellers, Druggists, &c., &c. 
164 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


* should send at on-e for a copy. 


Dyspepsia. 


One great predisposing cause to this disease, is the 
neglect and irregularity of action of the functions of the 
stomach and bowels. When these fail to regularly per- 
form their duties, for any length of time, Dyapepsia in 
some of its forms is also most sure to follow. Brown's 
Lazative Troches or Cathartic oes will effectually 
aid Nature to restore these to a healthy uction. Physi- 
oon who know their iogredients freely recommend 
them. 


§0,000 soLpD IN TroUR 


Metropolitan Hotel Recipes, 
For Cooking, Making lastry, Preserves, Creatas, &c. 
“For a valuable consideration, we have furnished to 
J. Kt. Stafford, Practical Chemist, ONE HUNDRED 
OF OUR CHOICEST RECIPES, the same being in 
constant use in our Hotel. 
SIMEON LELAND & CO., 
Metropolitan Hotel, Broadway, New York." 
The above valuable recipes have been added to J. R. 
Stafford’s Family Receipt Book, which now contains 
more important information and at Jess price, than any 
book of similar kind ever published. Every House 
AGENTS OF EITHER 6EX 
WANTED IN EVERY CouNTY. The book sent Jree by 
for 12 cents in money or stamps. 
Appuxss, J. R. STAFFORD. Practica 
442 Broadway, New York. 


COURT OF DEATH. 


For One Dollar and 4 postage stamps, the subscriber 
will forward «poct-paid) one engraving of this sublime 
painting. Size, 23 by 31 inches. Address G. Q COL- 
TON, 37 Park Kow, New York. P. O. Box 8391. 


The Readers of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Can have forwarded to them, with dispatch, any Article 
this City affords, by sending their Orders, addressed to 
WM. S. WYSE, Uffice Harrre’'s 


Cataract Washing Machine. 


CLOTHING, TIME. AND LABOR SAVED. 
Exhibition and Sales Room, 494 Broadway. 
Wholesale Depot. 54 B ekinan Street. 

SULLIVAN & HYATT, New York. 


Children’s Fancy Hats. 


In obedience to a growing demand for a high order of 
Dress Hat for Children, 


we have ju-t opened a new, select and beautiful assort- 
ment of recent importation and manufacture, comprising 
every de-irable description and pattern, and furnished 
in the most appropriate manner. A general assortment 
of BOYS and YOUTIL'S MATS and CAPS, LADIES’ 
RIDING HATS, &c., &¢. 

. WARNCCK & CoO., Hatters, 

519 Broadway, St. Nicholas Hotel. 


LOUISVILLE ARTESIAN WATER. 
This NATURAL MINERA' WaTKu, now very extensive- 
ly used, is for sale by all Druggista. 
5. T. TUOMISON, Agent, 
No, 632 Broadway. 


‘The Greatest 
Medical Discovery of 
THE AGE. 


Dr. Kennedy, of Roxbury, Mass., has diseovered a 
common pasture weed that cures every kind of IUMOR 
from the worst SCROFULA down to a common pimple. 

By strict attention to the direction in the pamphlet 
around each bottle, and a judicious application of the 
Salt Rheum Ointment, Healing Ointment, and Scrofula 
Ointment, CHRONIC and CORRUPT ULCERS are 
cured in a few wecks. 


For sale by every Druggist in the United States. 


CANDLES FROM COAL. 
MEDUCUI'S PATENT PARAFINE CANDLES 
Are much handsomer, will burn longer, and give a more 

powerful light than any other candle in the market. 
Purchasers are cautioned against imitations of these 
candles. 
For sale by all first-class Grocers, and by 
W. LE. RIDER, Agent of the Manufacturers, 
No. 16 Beekman Street. 


Chickering & Son, 
Manufacturers of 
PLAIN AND ESTRUNG 
Grand, Square and Upright Piano Fortes, 
Wareroomms €94 Broadway. 

MESSRS. C. & SONS have been awarded 88 Prize 
Medals for the superiority of their manufacture, during 
the part 56 years. 

Also, for sale at Wholesale and Retail, Mason & Ham- 
lin's superior Melodeons and Ilarmonians for I’ariors, 
Churches, Lodge and School Rooms. Pianos to Rent. 


Warerooms in Boston. 246 Washington Strect; Ware- 
rooms in Philadelphia, 807 Chestnut Street. 


Established in 1834. 


JOHN B.D 


Manufacturer of the Over-strung 
GRAND & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 
Manufactory and Warerooms 
75 to 85 
Fast Thirteenth Street, near Broadway, New York. 


Parties in the country wishing Instruments direct from 
the Factory, can be suited by describing by letter the 
quality of tone and toueh desired. 

Purchasers may rely upon the execllence of these in- 
struments. They are warranted for Five Years, and 
Prices are moderate. 


At Walker’s Warerooms, 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, near Broadway, 
A Large Stock of Pianos of every description for sale 


and hire. 
1828. T. H. 


Chambers’ 1860. 
PIANOS; Establishel in 
1828. Formerly Dubois 
& Stodart, and Dib >is, 
Bacon & Chambers, L1- 
corner of Sth 
St. and 4th Avenue, op- 
posite the Peter Cooper 
’ Institute, New York. 
Improved Over-strung, Iron-frame Pianos. 

N. B.—Send for a Cirgularjwith description of styics 
and Schedule of prices, 


Wm. Simmons’ Millinery Rooms, 
637 Broadway. 


J. R. Stafford’s Olive Tar 


AND 


and Sulphur Powders. 


Read the testimonials of the following distinguished 
individuals, the original of whose letters may be secn at 
this office, as to the power which theese remedies lave 
over disease: 

George Law, Esq., No. 243 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
recommends the use of Olive Tar for colds, coughs, 
rheumatism, bruises and sprains. He also commends 


‘the use of the Iron and Sulphur Powders for eruptions 


and other diseases of the blood. 
Simeon Leland, Esq., Metropolitan Hotel, Broadway, 


Now York, uaes. Olive Tar to relieve pains and to cure - 


eruptions. He aleo uses the Iron and Sulphar Powders 
to cure dfi*eases of the skin and blood, and always both 
remedi-s are effectual. 

O. Charlick, Esq., President of the Eighth Avenue 
Railroad, New York, considers Olive Tar the best ex- 
ternal remedy he has ever seen used, and also that Olive 
Tar, whether inhaled or applied, is very beneficial for 
diseases of the throat or lun 


by 


Sold by the Olive Tar Company, 442 Broadway, and | 
all druggists, 


CARD. 
A. & G. A. Arnoux, 


So long and reputably known as Pashionable Tailers, 
beg to announce to the public that they have added a 
department for Doys' Clothing to their establishment, in 
which all the finest and newest styles of goods will be 
kept. This will enable our customers to obtain all the 
goods they may be in need of for themselves and ‘the 
male part of their families at our house. 


521 Broadway, 
Under St. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y. 


CHARLES FRODSHAM WATCHES. 


TIFFANY & CO. 
550 Broadway, New York, 
ESPECTFULLY THE AT'VENTION OF 
their patrons and the public to an arrangement re- 
cently perfected, by which, in connection with Messrs. 
WILLARD & SON, of Bosten, they have added the 


Exclusive Sale of the Charles Frodsham 
Watch 


to the Specialities of their Ketablishment. 

To every one who finds either a luxury er necessity in 
accurate time keeping, ti.i: mo-t accurate and durable 
of time keepers presents decisive claims. Combinin 
the results of a long-studied application of science ont 
of a superilatively fine finish, its excellence has been dis- 
tinguished by the unique awards of 


Tur at THe Lonpown Exntsttiox or 1851. 

Tue GRAND MEDAL OF HONOR (TUB ONLY AWARD) aT 
Tus l’agis Exuiuttion oF 

Anp bY IRIizes From Tus 
AMOUNTING To OVER $15,000. 

In recommending it to their Patrons, TIFFANY & 
Cu., after a very long and general acquaintance with 
the works of the best fabricants, and having tested Mr. 
Frodsham's work by trials of extraordinary severity, are 
confiient in asserting its superiority in every dexiruble 
respect, over any watch that has ever come under their 
inspection. For outside proof of its performance they are 
authorized to refer to the under-igned gentlemen whe 
have purchased the Watch from them: 


J. J. Astor, Jr., N. Y. Chas. Francis, N. Y. 

W. T. Blodgett, “ W. H. Gunther, ** 

F. L. Vultee, J. Weinright, N. Y. 

W. H. Bulkley, “ Wm. Judson, = 

Juno. T. Agnew, J. M. Macias, 

Wm. Mason, John N. Genin, 

H. M. Stevens, hk. W. Lowber, 

Juo, J. Herrick, J. A. Robinson, 

A. B. Sands, E. C, Moore, 
Joseph Allen, os j 8. B. Warren, Jr., Trey. 
Aug. Fleming, ee ©. H. MeCormick, Chicage. 
I, M. Singer, sagil S. H. Alden, Albany. 

A. M. L. Agnew, Ben. Holliday,San Francisce 
ht. M. Esteves, “ J. 8. Holbrook, L. I. 

T. P. Grinnell, “ 


To Wholesale Dealers in Jewelry. 


The undersigned begs to say that, owing to his ungur- 
passed facilities, he is able to offer to the Trade Jewelry 
of any description on better terms than any other house 
in New York, 

All orders will receive the most careful and 
attention. W. A. UAYWARD, 


208 roadway. 
ASTHM # and PERMANENT CURB 


For the INSTANT RELIEP 
of this distressing complaint, use 


GevsuNMENT 


BRONCHIAL CIGARETTES. 
Made by C. B. SEYMOUR & CU., 107 NASSAU 8T., 
N. ¥. Price, $1 per box; sent free by post. 


ATENTS.—O. S. X. PECK, Counsellor at 

Law, Washington, D.C. Obtains patents, and at- 

tends to all other business, for Inventors. Refers to Hor. 
Charlies Mason, late Commissioner of Patents. 


The Little Money Maker. 

The most saleable article in the known world. Agents 
wanted everywhere. For particular directions and sam- 
ple, enclose 4 red stamps to GILL & CO., 
Haverhill, Mass. 


Veur ef different powers, os for $1 00. 
O. B, ERWOOD, 
114 Hanever Street, 


BEATS. 
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One thing on which 
the North and South 
jae) 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


319 


Rutledge. 


A new Novel of marked pewer and absorbing interest 
will be ready on Saturday, May 19th. 


One Volume. Price, $1 25. 
DERBY & JACKSON, 
Publishers, 
498 Broadway, 
New York. 


PIANO INSTRUCTIONS—BANJO— 
MUSIC. 


WIL RICE'S BANJO, WITH OR WITHOUT A 
MASTER, containing the Banjo Solos, Duets, Trios 
and songs, performed by the most celebrated Bands of 
Minstrels. Price, $100. BRIGGS’ BANJO INSTRUCT- 
OR, containing instructions and over 5) Popular Dances, 
Polkas, Favorite Melodies, &c. Price, 50 centa. HOWE'S 
INSTRUCTIONS AND TUNES FOR THE BANJO. 
Price, 25 cents. Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
eeipt of the price. Published by OLIVEK DITSON & 
CU., 277 Weshington Street, Boston. 


F WHISKERS AND MUSTACHES 
won't grow upon your face, use my onguent (estab- 
lished 1852), which will foree them to w six weeks 
from the first application, and without stain or injury to 
the skin. Price $1. Sent by mail, port free, to any ad- 
dress. R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau Street, New York. 


Every Number of Harren's Macazine contains 
rom 20 to 50 pages—and from one third to one balf— 
more reading than any other in the country. 


— 


Commencement of the Twenty-first 
Volume. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Ne. Cxx:.) CONTENTS. 


A SUMMER IN NEW ENGLAND.—I. NEW BED- 
FORD. Illustrated by Pomr« ( Ravon. 

Bedforders Abroad.—Cheer- 
fulness.— l’oliteness.—One of the Strong-Minded.—Ma- 
jor Andre.—A Queer Fish.—A Specimen. —Caulkers.— 
Oil-Fillers.—Guaging Oil.—Lecture on Spiritualism.— 
The Old Battery.—Bluefishing.—Bluefish.—The Model 
Skipper.— Packing Whalebone.— The Land Sharks.— 
Just Landed.— Cook and Pilet.— Steward.— The Har- 
poener. 

ONE YEAR AGO. BYC. C. Cox. 
ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. No. Il. By G. Squier. 

—Hopeton Works, Ohio. — Stone 
Work, Paint Creek, Olio.—Fertified Hill, Butler Coun- 
ty, Ohio.—Pian of Entrance.—Entrances to Koman Field 
Forts. —Massey’s Creek Fort.—Defensive Work, Butler 
County, Ohio. — Work near Hamilton, Obio.— Works on 
North Fork of Paint Creek.—Group of Works on Paint 
Creek.— Circles and Parallels.— Ancient Work, Pike 
County, Ohio,—Elliptical Work, Bourneville. —Cireular 
Work, Great Miami River. — Rectangular Work, Ran- 
dolph County, Indiana —Cedar Bank Works.—Works 
near Cedar Bank. —Square Work, Fairfield County, 
Ohio.—Hopeton Works.—High Bank Works.— Ancient 
Work, Liberty, Ohio. — Ancient Work, Paint Creck. — 
Ancient Work, near Portsmouth, Ohio. 

INSECTS BELONGING TO THE COTTON PLANT. 

—Heliothes Americana —Heliothes 
and Planut.—Phalena Gossypion.—Phalena and Plant.— 
Tortrix Carpas. —Tortriz and Viant. —Phalene Gossypi- 
ella —Phaleneg and Plant.—Rostera Cothonisia.—Larva 
of Closteria. — Aigeria Carbasina. —Agrotis Xylina — 
Larva of Agrotis.—Tinew Sata —Cots.. Fibres 

THE CENTURY PLANT. 

SULLIVAN'S ISLAND. —A BALLAD OF 
CAROLINA. 

FROTH. 

THE FIRST OVERLAND TRIP TO CALIFORNIA. 

“HE WAS ALWAYS SUCH A FOOL." 

LOVEL THE WIDOWER. By W. M. Tracxrzzrar. 
. Cmarrae V. In which I am stung by « Serpent. 

Lion and the Serpent.—Bed- 

ferd to the Kescue. 
MISERABLE MAN THAT I AM!” 
ONLY WORDS. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
CUR FOREIGN BUREAU. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 

Future President —Organ ef 
Veneration.—The Gushing Poetess.—The Great Artist. 
—A Well-balanced Ilead. — Benevolence. — The Great 
Captain.—The Poet of the Future —An Embrye Finan- 
eier. 
FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Pardessus.—Laee Man- 


The present Namber commences the Twenty-fArst Vol- 
wme of Naw MONTHLY Macazina When, ten 
years ago, the Publishers proposed to issue a Magazine 
which * should place within the reach of the great mass 
ef the American people the unbounded treasures of the 
Periodical Literature of the day,’ they did not dare to 
hope that within five years a circle of American writers 
would be gathered, whose contributions, as far as the 
Magazine is concerned, shoald mainly supersede the pro- 
ductions of their European contemporaries. But with 
each successive year the number and value of the Orig- 
inal Papers has increased, and for five years the Maga- 
zine has been principally filled with contributions, writ- 
ten expressly for its pages, by American Authors. There 
is no section, and hardly a State in the Union, which has 
not been represented in its pages. The Publishers be- 
lieve that the Twenty Volumes of the Magazine contain 
@ more e¢opious exhibition of American Life, Character, 
and Thought than is embodied in any, or all other pub- 
lications of the kind. 

ln commencing a new decade of the Magazine the I'ub- 
lishers fee: themselves warranted in as<uring their Nead- 
ers that the experience of Ten Years, and the increasing 
facilities at their command, will enable them to make it 
still more worthy of the very liberal support which it has 
received. The main features which have given it its dis- 
tinguishing character will be retained, and such others 
will be added as their experience has shown to be desir- 
able. In an early Number will be commenced a Novel 
ef American Life and character, written by an Author 
— isolated Tales have been received with marked 

vor, 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. . . . « $300 
Two Copies for One Year. . . . . . 500 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 2 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tun Sus- 
SORIDERS. 
Hazren’s and Magazine, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 00. 
The Postage upon “Tlanren's Magaztnw’ must be 
d at the (Office where it is received. The Postage is 
Cenia @ year. 
MARPER & BROTITERS, Poncisiers, 
Yorx. 


At Northampton, Mass., continues to be a favor- 
ite resort of invalids, and of families and others seeking 
relaxation and pleasure. Itis delightfully situated amid 
charming mountain scenery, and partially surrounded by 
forty acres of forest park, while the views from the ex- 
tended verandahs are worth a journey to see. 

The success of H. Halsted, M.1)., the proprietor and 
principal physician, in the cure of woman's diseases, is 
well known, For the successful treatment of various 
other chronic complaints at Round Hill, see Circular 
sent gratis, or Treatise on Motorpathy, 25 cents, 

“This much is true; Dr. Halsted has great success in 
hia practice, and his institutiou is widely resorted to.""— 
Allas and Bee 

** His suecess in the treatment of disease is undisputed.” 
— Traveller. 

*Kounp Hin. We frerly, and with the unanimous 


assent of all who have ever visited this charming spot, 
commend it as a delightful place of sojourn, The scene- 
ry is of unrivaled beauty, vall y, hill and river. cive it 


inexhaustible variety, which have been embellished by 
tasteful cultivation, There are numerous delightful 
drives in the vie mtr, and the hotel is well kept, con- 
taining every accommodation for guest~, as well for their 
comfort as amusement.”"—V. O. Picayune. 


The People’s Great Book. 


EVERYBODY'S LAWYER 


AND 


COUNSELLOR IN BUSINESS, 
By FRANK ORCSBY, 


OF TUB PHILADELPUIA 


Equally adapted to all the States,—its matter entirely 
reliable, and easily understood, and deeidedly the best 
book of the kind ever published, 


Every Merchant wants it. 
Every Manufacturer wants it. 
Every Mechanic wants it. 
Lvery Professional Man wants it. 
Every bank Officer wants it 
Every Lill and Note Broker wants it. 
Every Creditor wants it. 
Every Debtor wants it. 
Lvery Insolvent wants it 
Every Inventor wants it. > 
Every Magistrate wants it. 
Every Lawyer wants it. 
Every Law Student wants it. 
Every Keal Estate Owner wants it. 
Every Agent wants it. 
Erery Converancer wants it. 
Lvyery Book-keeper wants it. 
Every Collector wants it. 
Every Politician wants it. 

\. Every Editor wants it. 
Every Author wants it. 
Every Publisber wants it. 
Every School Teacher wants it. 
Every Clergyman wants it. 
Every Buiider wants it. 
Every Ship Owner wants it. 
livery Shi; ma-ter wants it. 
Every Auctioneer wants it. 
Every Farmer wants it. 
Every Landlord wants it. 
Every Tenant wants it. 
Every Married Woman wants it. 
Every Single Woman wants it. 
Every Widow wants it. 
Every Master wants it. 
Every Apprentice wants it. 
Every Steamboat Company wants ‘ft. 
Every Railroad Company wants it. 
Every Express Company wants it. 
Every Insurance Company wants it. 
Every Guardian wants it. 
Every Minor wants it 
Every Hotel-keeper wants it. 
Every Administrator wants it 
Every Executor wants it. 
Every Arbitrator wants it. 
Every Government Officer wants it. 
Every Petitioner wants it 
Every Citizen wants it. 
Every Alien wants it. 
Everybody everywhere wants 


CROSBY'S LAWYER AND COUNSELLOR IN 
BUSINESS. 


It contains piain and simple instructions to Everybody 
for transacting their business according to law, with le- 
gal forms, for drawing the varions necessary papers con- 
nected therewith. together with the laws of all the States, 
for Collection of Debts, Property Exempt from Execu- 
tion, Mechanics’ Liens, Execution of Deeds and Mort- 
genes, Rights of Married Women, Dower, Usury, Wills, 


c. 
It will be sent by mail to any address, postage paid, 
on receipt of price, $1 00, or in law style, $! 25. For 
single copies, or for the book by hundreds, or by thou- 
sands, apply to, or address 
JOHN E. POTTER, 
No. 617 Sansom St., Philadeiphia, Pa, 


ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA 


is the best and cheapest corrective and alterative 
medicine in the world. Delicate ladies and young chil+ 
dren recover health and strength in a surprising manner 
under its renovating and invigorating inutlueuce. 


abe WORKS, VALUABLE TO THE 

SICK OR WELL, sent by mail, no pay expected 
until received, read and approved. Address, Dr. 5. 8, 
FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 

Ist. Six lectures on the causes, prevention, and cure of 
Lung. Throat, and Skin diseases; Kheumatism, and Male 
and Female complainta On the mode of Preserving 
Health to 100 years. 369 pages, 26 engravings. I’rice 
fifty cents, in silver or I’o-toffice stamps. 

2d. A work on the Cause and Cure of Diseases of the 
Tleart, Stomach, Liver, Bowels, and Kidneys; on Apo- 
plexy, Palsy, and Dyspepsia; why we grow old and what 
causes disease. 131 pages, 6 engravings. Price 36 cents. 
Say which book you wish, ng Dame, State, county, 
town, and fhee, 


DR. S. P. TOWNSEND'S 
SARSAPARILLA 
iS THE ORIGINAL 
“GREAT AMERICAN REMEDY” 


And unfailing Cure for 
Scrofulous Affections, 
Bilicus Eruptiocs of the 
Skin, Salt Rheum, Scurvy, 
Summer Complaints, 
Female Complaints, 
Effects of Mercury, 

Fevcr Sores, 
Dysentery, and all 


Impurities of the Blood. 


Be very careful to USE ONLY that which has DR 
JAMES R. CHILTON’S Certificate on each bottle. 
Wholesale and Retail Depot removed to 


No. 41 Fulton Strect, N. Y., 


AND SALE by Every DRUGGIST THROUGHOUT TOE 
OUNTRY. 


Captain Marcy’s Prairie Traveller. 
A RELIABLE GUIDE TO 
Pike’s Peal, ‘ 


UTAH, OREGON AND CALIFORNIA. 


The Prairie Traveller. 


4 HAND-BOOK YOR 


a 


SNISNMOL 


OVEELAND EMIGRANTS. 


With Maps, Illustrations, and Itineraries of the Princi- 
pal Routes between the Mississippi and the Pacitic. 
By Ranpotru B. Marcy, Captain U.S. Army. Pub- 
lished by Authority of the War Department. 12mo, 
Muslio, $1 00, 


This volume has been prepared by Captain Marcv, of 
the Army, after an experience of 30 years upon the fron- 
tier, and with special reference to the requirements of 
emigrants and travellers in the plains, and it will be 
found to contain all the information neces-ary to enabie 
them to overcome the numerous obstacles they are liable 
to encounter, and teach them how to travel through the 
Indium country with safety to themselves and their ani- 
nals, 

No man intending to visit Pike's Peak will be without 
this book, if he knows how important it is to him, as it 
eoutains, among other things, itineraries of tle best roads 
that have been traveled, from the Missouri River, with 
the measured distances between each camping place, 
and a minute description of the wood, water, and grass, 
Captain Marey, who is perfectiy familiar with the coun- 
try about likes Peak, has given an accurate description 
uf it, witha 

Should the emigrant. after his arrival at Pike's Peak, 
desire to go ty New Mexico, Utah, Oregon, or to the new- 
ly-discovered Washoe Mines in Carson Valley, he will 
find among the numerous itineraries the most careful 
and minute deacriptions of the best roads to each piace. 

With this beok in his hand the traveiler will be able, 
on starting out from each camp, to tell precisely how far 
he has to go before he reaches the next camping place, 
which will enable him to regulate his drives to the best 
advantage for his animals, 


Poblished by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


Ee” Sent by Mail, pestace prepaid, en reeeipt of $1 00. 


Throat and Lung 
Diseases. 


Of all remedies fer Coughs, Colds, Tearseness, Sore 
Throat, Bronehitis, Infuenza, Croup, Wheeping Cough, 
Asthma, Phihisie, Quinsy, Tiekling, Irritation, or In- 
flammatien ef the Threat, Chest, er Lungs, Incipient 
Cenewmption, dc., there is no one which, for safety and 
eficacy, or which affords sueh rapid and permanent re- 


lief, as the well-known and long-established 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 


The only genuine is prepared by SETH W. FOWLE 
& CO., BOSTON, and is sold everywhere. 


The Best Preparation for the Hair. 
DR. FOOTE’S 
CREME DE MAGNOLIA. 


Because it will not dry or injure the hair. Because it 
will not rub off and sil your bonnet, clothing, or fur- 
niture. Because it will not turn rancid after being ap- 
plied to the head. Because it imparts a beautiful lustre, 
makes the hair dark, soft, smooth and glossy, and re- 
moves dandrufi Sold by the Druygists. Wholesale 
Depot, No. 77 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Fowler & Wells, 
Phrenologists and Publishers, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Pracricat tsrs or are: First, To 
teach how to bring all parts of the system into harmo- 
nious and well-directed action. Second, To understand 
the function and uses of each separate organ. Third, To 
enable us to govern and educate cach faculty and each 
propensity, increasing the power of some and properly 
directing others. And, Fourth, By combining these les- 
sons, it enables us to “* know ourselves,” and to account 
readily for each motive, thou 7h/, and act, on ScrENTIFIO 
Parincipirs. And, furthermore, it enables us to indi- 
cate, with great exactness in writing, the Profession, 
Occupation, or “ Calling’ in Life, in which each person 
may Best Svccesgp, and in which he may become most 
useful and happy. 


[Do not fail to have a full written description when 
youcan, It will serve yourhighest interests, as a prac- 
tical guide through life. ] 


ECRET ART OF CATCHING FISH as 
fast as you can pull them out, and no Aumobug, 
Address Union Agency, Providence, R. 1. ¢ 1 


Bent fer $1. 


Spalding’s Prepared Glue. 


AGRIC. 
NVARDZ 


RD 
NEW HAVEN 


For mending Toys, Crockery, &c. ‘ Manufactured by 


HENRY C. SPALDING & CO., 
No. 45 Cedar Street, N. Y. 


Harnden’s Express. 
DAILY 


Forwards Valuables and Merchandise to and from, and 
collects drafts, bills, &c., in all parts of the 


EAST, WEST AND SOUTH. . 


Will receive goods, or orders to call,” at 


74 Broadway. 


Singer's Sewing Machines, 
Ax Enxting NEW STYLE 


Designed for all manufacturing purposes, noiseless ia 
its operation, very rapid, and capable of every kind ef 
work. It is the best machine ever produced. Priee 
only $110. 

Family Sewiog Machines, of new styles, at $:5and $34. 

I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 453 Broadway, New York. 


"“IARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
TIE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents a Nomper; $2 50 a Yuan. 


The Fourth Volume of HAnpre's Were ty is now ia 
progress. Last year over 4,500,000 Numbers of Hagpzr’s 
W EEKLY were sold, nearly half of which have been bound 
for reterence. The New Volume, the Proprietors desire 
to state, will be found even more desirable and more in- 
teresting than its predecessors. 

It has been their aim to render Harper's Wreexty., in 
the first place, and before any thing else, a FIBST-cLass 
NEWSP\PKR—a pictorial hi-tory of current events, equal 
to the daily press in fulluees of description, and superior 
to the daily press as combining illustrations with text. 
How far they have attained their aim, the volumes now 
published willshow. The published Index to the Ilus- 
trations in the Third Volume will bear evidence to the 
fidelity with which every important event of the past year 
has been related and illustrated in the pages of llagrzr’s 
Wreki_y. They would refer especialy, in this connec- 
tion, to the heads—The Italian War, the Great Eastern 
Steamship, the Harper's Ferry Outbreak, tlre Utah Ex- 
pedition, the Paraguay Expedition, China, ete.,ete. The 
value of the paper can be best realized by supposing that 
it did not exist, and by trying to conceive how little peo- 
ple would really know of passing events if they had te 
rly on written descriptions alone. In this respect, the 
arrangements for the coming year are more complete 


t) aw they have been heretofore. Hazrzn’s has 


regular artist correspondents in almost every quarter of 
the globe, and is sure of promptly obtaining sketches of 
every leading event in which our countrymen are con- 
cerned. It commands the pencil of the first artists at 
home; and, as in the case of the late outbreak at Har- 
jper's Ferry, can render its readers eye-witnesses of strik- 
ing scenes wherever they occur. It will, moreover, in 
order to present its readers with a complete illustrated 
history of our age, continue to transfer to its pages the 
best and most generally interesting pictures from foreigau 
illustrated journals, just as the daily papers transfer to 
their columns the articles in foreign newspapers. In a 
word, the Subseriber to Hlarpgzr 6 WEEKLY may rely on 
findirg in its pages next year an accuraté, well-drawn, 
well-engraved, and well-printed picture of every memor- 
able event which occurs, and a port:ait of every man whe 
attracts the general attention of the people of this coun- 
t 


WereExtr will continue, as heretofore, te 
publish the best tales that are written by native and for- 
eign authors. It has already published A Tale of Twe 
Cities, by Cuaries Diceens (with orig:nal illustrations 
drawn for Wrekty): What will he do with it? 
by Sir E. Lyrrow Butwze; The Dead Secret, by Wi1- 
xis Lois the Witch, by Mrs. A 
Good Fight, by Cuartzs Ruaps; Trumps, by Grozes 
Curtis; The New Partn& in Ca Co., 
Bankers, by licen Lupiow, Faq.; and The Mis- 
tress of the Parsonage, by LLLa NopMan: it is now pub- 
lishing The Uncommerc:al Traveiler, a Series of Jour- 
neys, by Cuaries Dickens, The Woman tn White, by 
illustrated by Jomw McLzxay, and 
Captain Brand, of the Schooner Centipede, by Lieut. H. 
A. Wiss, U.S.N., Ulustrated by Parsons & 

On or before the conclusion of these tales, others of 
equal merit will be commenced, it being the intention of 
the publishers to secure every work of undoubted excel- 
lence that is written here or abroad. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add, that the foreign serials which appear in Han- 
pen'’s WEEKLY are purchased from their authors by the 
proprietors of Harress WEEKLY, who, in many in- 
stances, give for a mere right of priority what amounts to 
a handsome copyright to the author. 

In addition to serials, each numberof s W 
LY will contain a short complete tale by a native or for- 
eign author. In respect to these tales, as with the se- 
rials, the publishers will publish the best that they can 
obtain, without regarding their origin. ‘They are always 
ready to give the highest price for original matter; but 
they will not pass over a first-class tale beeause it is for- 
eign, in order to print an inferior one whieh happens te 
have been written at home. 


TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . $100 
One Copy for One Year. 
One Copy for Two Years . 4 00 
Five Copies for One Year. . « « » «- 90 
Twelve Copies for One Year . - « « 2000 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year . . . 400 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of TwrLvs 
or TWENTY-FIVE SUSSOCRIBERS. 

Tlarper's Magazine and Harper's Weekly, together, one 
year, $4 00. 

Trexms ror Cents a Line. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to these wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or more. 

HARPER & BRKOTIIERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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